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S>HOTEL RICHMOND 
Overlooking Capitol Square 
Richmond, Va. 
300 Rooms 














HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin 
_ 400 Rooms Richmond, Va. 400 Baths 























HOTEL MUR Pp "7 

Eighth and Bread 

Richmond, Va. 
250. Room 
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THE CHAMBERLIN 
(Fortress Monroe) 

Old Peint Comfort, Va. 

300 Rooms 300 Baths 



































HOTEL WILLIAM BYRD 
Opposite Broad St. Station 
Richmond, Va. 

200 Rooms 
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_Modern ~ Fireproof ~ Garage e Accomodations 
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Game-ltime PLAYGROUND SWINGS 
ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


Steel means strength and SAFETY in playground equipment. That’s 
why Game-time Swings feature exclusive all-steel hangers, support 
pipes, chain and seat frames! Notice especially the all steel ball-bear- 
ing hanger, pictured in detail below. This is twice as strong as the 
cast-iron hanger used on other swings and is unconditionally guaran- 
teed for 15 years. Heavy uprights are 114” ID. galvanized pipe with 
2” I.D. top beams. Three leg end su wapeee give extra strength. Chains 
are 8/0 tested chain; seats are hardwood with welded steel frames. 
Two swings in a section for child safety. 


Game-lime Playground Swings 

















* FEATURES x* 


ALL STEEL HANGERS 
ALL STEEL SUPPORT PIPES 
ALL STEEL CHAIN 
ALL STEEL SEAT FRAMES 
ALL STEEL FITTINGS 








Note — Trapeze Bars or Rings may be substituted for seats. 








REPAIR YOUR SWINGS TODAY ... ACCIDENTS ARE COSTLY 


SWING HANGERS 


The first and only all-steel, ball 
bearing swing hanger! Swing rocks 
on a caatech steel ball. Frame is 


steel. Fits any e swing. Vastly 
superior and safer than usual cast 
iron hanger. 


L2 for 2” LD. Pipe....... 
L3 for 3” LD. Pipe... 
14 Chain S Hooks.......... 

















RINGS 


eter, galvanized finish. Sf_ + 





For trapeze work. 71/2” diam- 


TRAPEZE BAR 


a stamping of heavy, battleship type Galvanized, cold rolled steel, 24” long. Extra strong for safety. 





SWING SEATS 

Straight-grained, splinterless hardwood varnished, with long wear- 
ing pressed steel fittings. 70... 2 

CHAIR SEATS — with protective guards to keep small children from 
falling out. Safe for tiniest tots. $T350_.................... 


CHAIN 


8/0 gauge heavy galvanized 
chain for safe strlen ioe 


any long | links, +96" x 101/;" 
ie ie 





Stowers School Cquipment Compan: y 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 
for FEBRUARY, 1949 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











These techs rank fe 
high with students tt 


ENGLISH Grades 1-8 ENGLISH High School 
Stoddard @ Bailey @ Lewis Stoddard @ Bailey @© McPherson 


In these books the pupil is never given a chance to forget English First Course English Third Course 

or to fail. Each language concept is taught one step at a English Second Course English Fourth Course 

ord Ses phage wen, Wockboats, eldest More phew) The extremely flexible teaching organization offers both 
< ’ Sy 5) » 


visual Aids, Grammar, Punctuation, and Usage Wall Posters. technical and functional approaches to grammar. Each 
: text in this carefully graded program tests the student’s 
knowledge first, then provides immediate remedial work. 


THE DEVELOPMENT ACROSS THE AGES. 
OF -AMERICA Wirth 


Students learn from this text how im- 

f portant social, political, and econom- This book helps students interpret present-day living in 
\ ic problems of the present day have the light of past events. Written informally, it emphasizes 
Or» ow their roots in the past. Text, Work- our social, economic, and political structures, and _ pro- 
NaTion'’s book, Tests, Manual, Recent Events. vides students with basic training in American citizenship. 


The Story of Man’s Progress Capen 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


SCRIBNERS «see with pleadsr 


THE ADOPTION OF THEIR 
HISTORY TEXTBOOKS 














by the Virginia State Board of Education 


on the BASAL multiple list 


For the Elementary Schools For the Senior High Schools 
BUILDING OUR AMERICA—Grade 5 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BUILDING OUR WORLD—Grade 6 by Riegel and Haugh 


Eaicier ond Lock Workbook, Objective Tests, Teachers’ Keys 


. available 
Workbooks in preparation 


Correspondence Invited 


Witson E. Somers, Virginia Representative 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Universal Table with 
ENVOY Chairs No. 368 


American Universal Desk 
No. 434 


—depend on us for prompt service 
and complete satisfaction 


You'll find everything you need for your school—from seating 
to study charts—in our full line of fine-quality products. You'll 
find, too, that our staff of experts can be most helpful. 

Rely on us to fill all your needs in schooi supplies and equip- 
ment. It’s the convenient, time-saving, money-saving way to 
buy. So call on us with complete confidence, as so many school 


officials from coast to coast are doing. 


“Pree — School Supply Catalog. Your reliable buying 
guide to the newest and finest in all types of school supplies 
and equipment. Profusely illustrated. Write for your copy now. 


No obligation. Consult us on all your purchasing problems. 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia — and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributgr for 


ctmetcan Seating Company 


NOTE: Seats, backs, and desk tops of hot-pressed urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture resistance. Table tops heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded 
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Here’s a Mining Town—MODERN STYLE 


If your eye picks out the parking 
lot shown here first, you've 
spotted what really gives this 


modern mining community a 
twentieth-century touch. For no 
longer do miners need to live 
right next to the coal mine. 
Earning the highest wages paid 
by any major industry, they can 
afford to live where they like. 
As a result, about two-thirds of 
bituminous coal miners today 
own their homes or rent from 
private landlords. And among 
the remaining third, there is a 
trend to buy the “company” 
houses they now live in! 








Efficiency goes up, delays go down—when modern mines Safety is serious business in coal mining—and mine fore- 
turn to radio for train communication. The motorman men, below, meet daily to review conditions throughout 
below can take orders on the run and be directed to modern mines. Today American mines are twice as safe 
where he’s most needed. Radio dispatching keeps coal in terms of man hours worked as they were 40 years ago. 
moving faster, provides greater safety underground. And more than four times safer in terms of tons mined. j 





it's worthwhile learning about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes accurate, timely information about 




















our greatest national resource, we’ve published a 
valuable fact book, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. y 
your free copies, mail the coupon. Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me free copies of 
ie PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
BITUMINOUS & COAL er 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE | Street meetin lass elite 
A DepaRTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION [| Cope Zone____ State__ 
WASHINGTON 5, D. ea ! Name of School tees LY Sets 
! 
BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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A “Trackside” 


Virtually all the things you eat or wear or use, 
and the materials of which they are made, move 
to you — somewhere along the line — by rail. So 
here’s a “trackside” report of how your rail- 
roads did their job of serving you last year: 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every day in 1948 the rail- 
roads hauled an average of 12 tons of freight one mile 
for every man, woman, and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two million people rode 
the railroads every day. That’s equivalent to carrying 
every man, woman, and child in the country on a trip 
of almost 300 miles during the year. 


3. Improving Efficiency. Last year the average Amer- 
ican freight train moved more tons of freight more miles 
per hour than ever before in American railroad history! 


ial j| 


4. improving the Transportation “Factory.”’ In 1948 
the railroads spent for improvements alone more than 


a billion dollars. That meant spending an average of 
6 


Your Railroads 


Y Report for 1948 
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three million dollars per day—for new streamlined pas- 
senger trains, new freight cars, and new, more efficient 
locomotives—for new track, signals, and shops to keep 
them rolling even more surely, more efficiently. 


YN 
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5. Paying Their Own Way. Railroads. provide and 
maintain their roadway and equipment with railroad 
dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. In addition they pay 
about a billion dollars a year in taxes. These taxes help 
support schools, roads, and other public projects. They 
are not spent for the special benefit of the railroads. 


For their services railroads received in 1948 an 
average of only about 1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying a passenger one 
mile, they got far less than they got a quarter of a 
century ago— when wages and the prices of rail- 
road materials and supplies were only half what 
they are now. 

To keep on making improvements in their service, 
railroads must continue investing money in better 
plants and facilities. To be able to do this they 
must make earnings in line with today’s increased 
costs. For only adequate earnings can justify the 
huge investment required to keep America’s rail- 
roads the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation system in the world. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR presenting the world’s 
great musical shows. Every Monday evening over the 
ABC Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific 
Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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The class that took a “STAND” 


How can a ‘‘play store” teach more 
than mathematics? 

Recently, the fourth graders in 
1 southern school provided an ex- 
cellent answer. They moved a small, 
abandoned soft-drink stand into 
their classroom—primarily for the 
study of nutrition. But. the oppor- 
tunities proved endless . . .The sub- 
ject of new foods naturally led to a 
study of their lands of origin. The 
children’s purchases of foods from 
the Basic 7 Food Groups prompted 


ST cHoict is tHe BASIC 7 


i 


lively sessions on budgets, money 
problems, weights and measures. 
Descriptive labels and food 
handling problems brought out the 
functions of government agencies 
and led to discussions involving 
civics and social sciences. While the 
children were learning better eating 
habits, they were absorbing their 
regular classroom subjects within a 
real-life situation. 


Every day, here at General Mills, 
we receive reports from teachers 





These are the Nutrition Education Materials and Services 


available to you. 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children's Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Parent Leaflet 

for FEBRUARY, 1949 


Basic Outline—describes ,, 

these evaluation materials: 

* Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

+ Lunchroom Evaluation 
Checklists 





on nutrition 


telling us how they have been able 
to teach better eating and health 
habits without adding to their al- 
ready busy schedule. Through 
General Mills’ ‘“‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation,’”’ these ideas, together with 
helpful classroom materials, are 
yours for the asking. 

Write to: Education Section, Dept. 
of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Adopted for Optional Basal Use in Virginia 
The American Life Histories 


A Complete Series, Grades 5-7 


Here is your opportunity to make history as real and 
live as any present day event. In the skillful hands 
of Merlin Ames and Odille Ousley, our nation’s bril- 
liant past becomes a dramatic and stimulating story. 
Then, too, these texts are so easy to read that even your 
poorer students read them with interest and under- 
standing. Let these books thrill your pupils with 
the great American story. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ousley, Ames, and Staples 
My Country, Grade 5 
AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY, Grade 6 


My America, Grade 7 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Represented in Virginia by 
J. W. Bianp, Alberta Juian A. Kean, Richmond 























1949 Virginia Literature Adoptions Include: 


PROSE AND POETRY of England Grade 12 
PROSE AND POETRY of America Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation Grade 10 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment Grade 9 





Teachers’ Manuals, workbooks, and separately bound 


classics are available for use with the above texts. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Syracuse, New York 
Represented by R. V. Augustine 
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The Implementor 


A GNES E. MEYER, wife of the publisher of 

the Washington Post, writing in the February 
issue of the Atlantic, trenchantly analyses the ques- 
tion “Are Our Public Schools Doing Their Job?’’ 


She agrees with President Conant of Harvard 
University that ‘“The chances of a non-revolutionary 
development of our nation in the next fifty years 
will be determined by our educational system.”’ 


It must be an educational system, she says, whose 
curriculum will bridge the gap between our immense 
resources of knowledge and the social maladjustments 
that stare us in the face in both our urban and rural 
areas. But it can go no further, she points out, than 
its implementor, the teacher. 


That the teachers of Virginia are profoundly con- 
cerned about doing a more effective job in the class- 
room is evidenced by the fact that 2,893 of them 
attended summer school during 1948. This means 
that nearly one out of seven teachers in the State 
took up her duties last fall better prepared to fulfill 
her high responsibility. It means that approximately 
ninety thousand school children will be better taught 
this year. 


The twenty counties having the highest percentage 
of their teachers attending summer school, in the 
order named, were Gloucester, Pulaski, Cumberland, 
Dinwiddie, Sussex, Fairfax, Northumberland, Craig, 
Fauquier, Arlington, Brunswick, Frederick, Carroll, 
Giles, Montgomery, Bland, Fluvanna, Mecklenburg, 
King George and Prince George. 


Sixteen per cent of the city teachers and. thirteen 
per cent of the county teachers attended summer 
school. During the summer session 208 teachers 
earned the bachelor’s degree and 115 the master’s 
degree. 


In spite of this splendid effort on the part of Vir- 
ginia teachers to improve themselves professionally, 
during the session 1948-49, 2,853 teachers still hold 
substandard certificates. 


One hundred and six are city teachers and 2,747 
county teachers. These figures represent 1.8 per 
cent of the city teachers and 19.0 per cent of the 
county teachers employed. 


Of the total of 2,853 substandard certificates in 
force during the current school session, 2,679, or 
94 per cent, are held by white teachers, and 174, 
or 6 per cent, are held by Negro teachers. 


A further breakdown shows that although 18.2 
per cent of the State’s white teachers hold the sub- 
standard certificates, only 3.8 per cent of Negro 
teachers hold them. 
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As between counties and cities, the certificates are 
divided, 2,747, or 96.3 per cent held in county 
school systems, and 106, or 3.7 per cent held in 
city systems. 


By classes of schools the breakdown is 2,531, or 
88.8 per cent, effective this session in elementary 
schools of Virginia, and 322, or 11.2 per cent, ef- 
fective in high schools. 


A comparison with two past school sessions shows 
that the number of substandard certificates was 
lowered from 3,268 in 1946-47 to 3,031 in 1947- 
48, a reduction rate of 237, or 7.2 per cent. 


The reduction rate as between last year and this, 
from 3,031 to 2,853, a drop of 178, was a smaller 
decline of 5.8 per cent. 


Substandard teacher certificates first became an im- 
portant factor in the Virginia public school system 
in the early World War II years, when the pull of 
higher salaries in industry and business, or in the 
school systems of other states, seriously depleted 
this State’s teaching corps. 


It became necessary to issue certificates based on 
lower academic standards than the college degree re- 
quired for regular State certification. The substand- 
ard certificates are of two principal classes: the emer- 
gency license, for which two years of college, or 60 
semester hours, are required, and the local permit, 
for which only a high school diploma is required. 


Last year 2,019 local permits were issued or ap- 
plied for, and 969 emergency licenses. 


According to a recent compilation of the National 
Education Association, the national reduction rate 
on substandard certificates from last year to the 
current session is about 12 per cent, as compared with 
Virginia’s 5.8 per cent. 


The NEA survey cited a reduction rate of 10 per 
cent for North Carolina this year over last, 12 per 
cent for Maryland, 24 per cent for South Carolina, 
11 per cent for Alabama, and 52 per cent for Florida. 


It is significant that the highest reduction rate oc- 
curred in the State of Florida, the Southern State 
which has made the greatest recent advancement in 
teachers’ salaries. Its average annual salary for both 
1947-48 and 1948-49 is higher than that of any 
Southern State. With the exception of Louisiana, 
it is the only Southern State whose salary is above 
the 1948-49 national average of $2,750. 


It is to be fervently hoped that as many parents 
as possible will read General Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
‘Letter to Parents’’ in the February issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. It is only through a widespread 
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acceptance of the attitude he possesses and lay action 
of the type he proposes that we can move forward. 

As budgets are being prepared by School Boards 
for the 1949-50 school session, they will be ap- 
proved only to the extent that parents support them. 
In commenting upon the new salary schedule pro- 
vided for by the Middlesex County School Board 


in its 1949-50 budget, which would raise the min- 
imum for the degree teacher from $1,300 to $1,800 
and the maximum from $1,680 to $2,200, the 
Southside Sentinel says, ‘‘We hope it will meet with 
the approval of the people and that the Board of 
Supervisors may not find it hard to find the extra 
money.” 


Ninety-eight Counties and Cities 


FoR the first year of its operation, the response 
of the local school divisions to the State sick 
leave plan has been highly gratifying. According 
to the most recent figures available, ninety-eight of 
the one hundred and twenty-five counties and cities 
have adopted the plan. The following counties are 
retaining their local plans: Clarke, Floyd, Halifax, 
Rappahannock, Warren, Warwick, Washington, 
Wise, and the City of: Portsmouth. 


Adoption of the State plan is pending in Augusta, 
Nansemond, Orange, Richmond, Roanoke, and Rus- 
sell counties and the cities of Roanoke and Win- 
chester. Arlington, Bedford, Craig, Dickenson, 
Fluvanna, Greene, Hanover, Nelson, Page, and Taze- 
well have neither come into the State plan nor pos- 
sess plans of their own. 


The legislation establishing the State-wide sick 
leave plan was not enacted by the General Assembly 
in 1948 until after many of the school divisions had 
prepared their budgets for the school year 1948-49. 
Consequently, it was not possible to secure from 
the local governing body the funds necessary for cer- 
tain counties and cities to share in the State plan. 
During this month of budget making, it is hoped 
that all school divisions will include funds for sick 
leave in their budgets and that these funds will be 
approved by the local governing bodies. 


The State sick leave plan provides for ten days 
sick leave the first year and for five days each year 
thereafter, cumulative to thirty days. Its enactment 
is a further step toward improved teacher welfare and 


security. 


A Great Teacher 


WE recall quite vividly our first meeting with 
Fred Alexander. It was at the VEA Conven- 
tion in 1934 and we discussed The Epic of America, 
by James Truslow Adams; particularly that section 
in which the “American Dream” was defined—'‘‘That 
dream of a land in which life should be better and 
richer and fuller for every man with opportunity for 
each according to his ability or achievement.’ All of 
us know the force, the courage, the vision, the honesty, 
the fairness with which Fred Alexander pursued that 
dream. It was the heart of his philosophy. 


The “‘good Doctor’’ was principal of the Newport 
News High School then and we the principal at Sugar 
Grove. He had quite a way with young principals. 
He not only made them feel important but he made 
them feel that they were engaged in the most socially 
useful work in the world. ‘‘You really have more 
of an opportunity for significant accomplishment in 
your school, though smaller than mine, than | have’, 
he would say. He inspired devotion and respect. 
And how he could talk! He could weave a spell in 
talk of the organismic versus the mechanistic approach 
to education. As effectively, he could talk about 
such mundane affairs as class schedules. 

But he was also a good listener. In conferences and 
group discussions, which he led, you could be sure 
that he would have every one present and defend 
his opinions. ‘“What’s your opinion about this’, 
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he would say. ““You made a fine contribution”’, was 
the pat on the back he affectionately gave you. 


Fred Alexander was a great practitioner of democ- 
racy. He was an enemy of bigotry, laziness, igno- 
rance, greed, and personal and governmental high- 
handedness. 


We will remember him—each of us—according to 
our contacts with him—as a thorough student of 
secondary education; as a great president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association in 1925 and 1926; for 
his work in connection with the establishment of 
the Preventorium and the Virginia Retirement. Sys- 
tem; for his authority in the field of Negro education; 
as a warm hearted, jovial companion and friend. 


The last year of his life was a year of great accom- 
plishment. When the Southern Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges met in Memphis, he 
served as Chairman of the High School Commission. 
In the summer he conducted the best attended and 
one of the most constructive State-wide principals’ 
conferences at Charlottesville. When he became ill 
he was working with energy and vision on a ten-year 
improvement program for the secondary schools of 
our State. 


His passing has left a great void in our hearts and 
in public education. But he leaves a host of devoted 
colleagues, inspired by him to work untiringly toward 
the provision of better educational opportunities for 
all the children of all Virginia’s people. 
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Untapped Resources 


By ROBERT OLDS 


School’ Public Relations 





The job ahead for American education is one of frightening pro- 
portions. But you people who are already in school public relations 
work hold the answer. Now is the time to create those bulging biceps 
for school public relations. It is the keystone to the future of Amer- 
ican public school education. 





UST about a year ago in Ohio we got the shock 

of our lives. And I think it’s very fortunate that 
it happened. 

We had just completed a very arduous but suc- 
cessful campaign for an increase in state school sup- 
port and were inclined to relax and take it easy. 
However, just to satisfy our curiosity about antici- 
pated future school enrollments, your worthy presi- 
dent had persuaded the OEA research department 
to make a study—to get us the facts on expected 
enrollments in Ohio for five years into the future. 

Well, the research people got us the facts. And 
when they brought them they furnished a bottle 
of smelling salts with each copy of the report. 

To put it mildly, we were flabbergasted. We felt 
exactly like the mother who had been trying to ex- 
plain the facts of life to her small son, Johnny. 
Mama started off with the old line about the birds 
and the bees. But before she could get to.the bees, 
Johnny interrupted her. 

To heck with the birds and the bees, Johnny 
said. I want to hear about elephants! 

Our elephants were all in elementary school. The 
report showed that by 1953 we would have more 
children in the elementary grades alone than the 
total enrolled in both elementary and high 
schools today. 

When we could summon up sufficient 
courage, we asked the research department 
to translate this forecast into terms of 
numbers of teachers needed. Believe it 
or not, we have mever used the. actual 
figures which the OEA research depart- 
ment produced. The general comment 
was that no one, and particularly members 
of the profession, would take seriously 
such a fantastic figure. We reduced it to one 
upon which all would agree and then an- 
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nounced it—25,000 teaching positions in Ohio 
would open within five years. This figure was then 
broken down so that we could determine the num- 
ber of elementary teachers needed during that period. 
And this figure, too, had to be reduced arbitrarily 
because it was so frightening. 

However, we could finally see for ourselves, in 
clear and no uncertain terms—dictated by Brother 
Stork—exactly what the future demand would be 
upon Ohio school facilities. I am sure that by now 
you all have gone through a similar shuddering ex 
perience. 


Task Ahead 


With the realization of the immensity of the task 
ahead must come also the realization that school 
public relations will have to come of age. School 
public relations has a man-sized job ahead. No 
longer can the outworn techniques of the past be 
expected to work with any certainty. We dare not 
take the risk of gambling upon lobbyists. We know 
that the pity-the-poor-teacher campaign cannot be 
waged with any degree of success if we are to have 
a teaching profession which expects to be treated 
as a real profession. 





One day he brought the report card home 














Although school public relations faces a man- 
sized job, it has no biceps. In too many places it 
has not yet sufficient strength to fight its way out 
of a wet paper bag. You know, as well as I do, 
that for some strange and tragic reason, school public 
relations has trailed behind the development of public 
relations in a good many other fields. 

As people who are actively engaged in school 
public relations work we have ahead of us the big- 
gest task of all. Within two or three years at the 
most, we are going to have to build this 97-pound 
weakling—as the physical culture ads put it—into 
a genuine Superman. 

For if we do not bring school public relations to a 
strong and healthy maturity, then hundreds of thou- 
sands of American children are going to enter the 
Atomic Age with such an inferior education that the 
outcome is obvious. The teaching profession will be 
struck such a terrible blow that it will not recover 
for years. 

Thank God, school public relations is weak only 
because it is young. You have right in your own 
communities and states more than enough spinach, 
vitamins and hormones to make a man out of school 
public relations in an amazingly short period of time. 

I don’t believe that there is any other field of in- 
terest in the nation today which possesses such vast 
reservoirs of untapped resources. In the first place, 
can you think of any other business or profession 
which has as many well-educated potential public 
relations practitioners as there are represented in the 
American teaching profession? 

I think that a sales manager’s idea of heaven 
would be to have a sales force which could have 
but 10 per cent of the selling opportunities which 
teachers have every day. And the only difference 
between the salesman and the public relations-con- 
scious teacher is that the salesman sells merchandise 
while the teacher sells ideas. 

The individual teacher must necessarily become 
the main source of strength for school public re- 
lations. Our foremost task, and our biggest one, 
must be to develop a sensitive public relations con- 
sciousness at the teacher level. All the fine plans, 
techniques and ideas will be meaningless unless we 
reach this objective. 


Personal Example 


For example take my young son’s report card 
for his first year in school. Because he was the first 
of our children to enter school we were, of course, 
unusually interested in knowing about his progress. 
It has been more than 25 years since my wife and I 
were in the first grade. We had heard that teach- 
ing techniques had changed a great deal. In the 
matter of learning to read, methods had changed so 
radically that we could be of no help to him. 

Then one day he brought the report card home. 
I was quite happy to read the note from the super- 
intendent which was printed upon the cover of the 
card. The note said—This report suggests the aims 
the school is trying to accomplish and the attitudes 
it seeks to develop. Its purpose is to show your 
child’s growth and to encourage him in his progress. 
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Its value will be greatly increased if you study it 
carefully with your child. 

Well, you turn the page and discover a very nice 
modern report card. By using a few symbols, the 
teacher can quickly inform the parent about a child's 
performance and progress in 40 categories, including 
scholarship, work habits, social habits and health 
habits. I think that it’s the kind of a report card 
which should please any parent. And I imagine that 
the superintendent thought so, too. 

But my son’s teacher gave us the same kind of 
treatment that you got from the butcher or nylon 
clerk during the war. She checked only six of the 
40 categories. It would have taken her only two 
minutes to have filled out the entire report. Ap- 
parently this procedure was satisfactory to the prin- 
cipal, however. He honored the card with a rubber 
stamp of his signature. 

Now this son of mine is only the first of three 
children in our home to enter school during the 
next few years. “Throughout the nation there are 
millions of other young children—more than ever 
before. They all have parents who are voters and 
taxpayers. 

Will these parents come protesting about the 
things which they don’t like or understand? A few, 
perhaps. Most of them won't because they will 
fear that reprisals may be taken against their children. 
You'll hear from those parents at the ballot box. 


Salesmen of Education 


So our first task necessarily becomes one of in- 
ternal selling. And I do mean a convincing job 
of selling on your part and mine. The average 
teacher—and I’ve known teachers from a very early 
age because: both parents were teachers—the average 
teacher has some very definite occupational handicaps 
which we must help overcome. 

Foremost among these is the fact that a teacher 
spends virtually all of her time with children. Her 
time and activities, unless she is unusual, are confined 
largely to the school. Her adult contacts are largely 
restricted to other members of the profession. 

Secondly, her outlook on life is warped by the 
fact that there is almost a total absence of com- 
petitive factors. When she addresses her class she 
doesn’t have to worry about holding the attention 
of her audience. In fact, she can even reprimand 
the audience for not paying attention. The teacher 
has job security. She can also put in a week of 
good teaching or poor teaching and her pay check 
will be the same. 

And so, laboring under these handicaps, the teacher 
finds it difficult to understand the principles by which 
the adult world of commerce and industry operates. 
But this is the set of principles which in the long 
run determines the future of the public school system 
and the teaching profession. 

Therefore, because she does not understand, the 
typical teacher resorts to an emotional and per- 
sonal approach in her dealings with the public. 
She says—the public must support the schools be- 
cause education is important. The public must in- 
crease teachers salaries because we just don’t have 
enough money. The public must build a new 
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building because we have terrible working conditions. 

So let us first try to change the teacher's approach 
to the public. Education is one of the easiest things 
in the world to sell but we haven't had enough 
sales personnel. 

How better to serve and give in order to receive 
should be the very practical public relations objective 
of every teacher. This is the same magic formula 
which makes for real success in any enterprise. Ac- 
tually, it is the practice of the Golden Rule. 

We must use every means at hand to encourage 
a greater number of adult contacts by teachers— 
so that teachers will get to know more about adults, 
so that adults can find out that teachers are, after 
all, human beings like themselves. 





Encourage greater number of adult contacts 


The Dayton, Ohio schools have taken an ex- 
cellent step in this direction by creating a speakers 
bureau which is aimed directly at the problem. The 
bureau is made up of teachers, of course, but they 
do not confine their speech subjects to school or 
academic work. ‘They offer speeches on dozens of 
subjects ranging from hobbies to international affairs. 
Because this speakers bureau is giving a very excellent 
service to organizations of all types, the going will 
be much easier when it comes time to campaign for 
a bond issue or levy. 

I think that the best method for achieving teacher 
education in public relations is the same one which 
has been used so widely throughout industry, the 
retail and service fields.. This is an out-and-out 
employee training program. 

The reason why stores and service industries spend 
thousands of dollars training employees how to deal 
properly with the public is simply that it means 
more bread and butter for those companies. Cer- 
tainly it would be well for the teaching profession 
to follow this example if only for the very same 
selfish reason. 
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Such a training program should cover all em- 
ployees in every school. It should be a continuing 
affair just as the practice of public relations is a con- 
tinuing process. There are many training techniques 
which can be used in addition to the lectures series— 
such as handbooks, slidefilms, motion pictures and 
pamphlets. Industry uses them regularly. 


Teachers and Administrators 


Another sore point which must be worked out 
is the friction which seems to exist between teachers 
and administrators. So far as I have been able to 
determine much of this friction is strictly imaginary 
and it is based upon fear. Nevertheless, it seems very 
real to many persons in the teaching profession and 
it is handicapping the progress of school public re- 
lations. 

A superintendent may find that he is receiving 
little cooperation in his public relations program, 
because of this friction. He can cure it by improv- 
ing his channels of internal communication and by 
encouraging cooperative efforts. He can even steal 
another excellent idea from industry and start a 
suggestion system. If you don’t know about sugges- 
tion systems, it would be worthwhile to investigate. 

The work of teacher education must also be 
shared by the professional association, because the 
second major objective which we have to accom- 
plish is the strengthening of the local association. 

In too many communties the local association is 
by far the weakest link in the local-state-national 
chain. It must become the strongest link if we are 
to have mature school public relations. Education 
is local. The future of education and the profession 
depends upon what each community thinks about 
its schools and teachers. A local association which 
functions only during local or state campaigns is of 
little value to the long range interests of the pro- 
fession. 


Schools Belong to the People 

The third major objective which we must under- 
take ts to convince members of the teaching profes- 
sion that the schools really belong to the people. 
It is a fundamental point which I am afraid is too 
often forgotten. 

If you deny to the public its right to participate 
in the operation of a community's schools, then that 
community ts going to forget that it has any re- 
sponsibility toward those schools. Wise school ad- 
ministrators are solving this problem. Not only are 
citizens committees coming into the picture in many, 
many local campaigns, but also they are staying in 
the picture throughout the year as planning and 
advisory groups. 

Let the citizens get into the act. Let them help 
plan that new school building. Let them advise 
on curriculum revision. Let them help on deter- 
mining school rules and disciplinary regulations. 
This may seem like additional work for a school 
administrator, but the dividends which it will pay 
in stronger community support will far exceed the 
effort. 

This same idea of citizen participation should 
extend into public relations planning and campaigns, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Trends In Vocational Education In Virginia 


by R. N. ANDERSON 


Director, Vocational Education, State Department of Education 


N the subject of trends, Mr. 

Webster defines “Trends” as 
a “general direction taken by some- 
thing changing or subject to 
change’. A thing that is static 
and unchanging and dead, there- 
fore, may not have trends. Change 
in the essence of life and all liv- 
ing things. Change has been one 
of the major characteristics of Vo- 
cational Education since its incep- 
tion. In its birth, Vocational Ed- 
ucation tore away from the 
molded, musty traditions of the 
academician. It ceased to teach 
books and subjects and began to 
teach people. It refused to be 
bound by the concept that people 
learn alone by seeing and hearing 
and began to teach by doing. It 
dispelled the belief that mastery of 
arbitrarily chosen subjects in a rig- 
idly fixed curriculum marked those 
who were capable of full and com- 
petent living and began to fit train- 
ing to the needs of the individual. 


It began to teach people how to 
make a living, and, in so doing, it 
has taught them also how to live 
fully and competently. 
Thirty-one years ago, Vocation- 
al Education was given a consid- 
erable impetus in the enactment 
by Congress of the Smith-Hughes 
Law which made funds available 
for use of the states in the devel- 
opment of vocational education in 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and 
Trade and Industrial Education, 
fields in which Congress then rec- 
ognized the need for a special sort 
of educational service. Fifteen 
years after the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, Virginia pub- 
lic schools were employing 593 
teachers in these three vocational 
subjects. In their classes these 
teachers enrolled in that year of 
1932-33, 20,497 students who 
constituted about 21% of the total 
high school enrollment. They 
also enrolled 14,500 adults who 


Agriculture, Home Economics, and Trade and Industsial Education 
Growth in Past 15 Years 





1932-33 


1947-48 


1937-38 1942-43 





NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND CO-ORDINATORS 





145 


202 248 259 
258 405 469 
433 517 685 





893 1,170 1,412 








NUMBER OF IN-SCHOOL STUDENTS 








20,497 


9,070 
26.158 
30.826 


66,054 _ 


7,935 
11513 
6.436 


8,279 
22,766 
22,578 


_25,884 53,623 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN ADULT CLASSES 





Totals 


64,525x 
12,383 
18,276 


95,184 


7,623 
1,285 
6,893 


17,406 
15,653 
12,770 


15,801 45,829 





(x) 35,569 of these adults were engaged in food conservation programs jointly supervised 


by Agriculture and Home Economics. 


Enrollments in Vocational Subjects in Relation to Total High 
School Enrollment 





Enrollment 1932-33 


1937-38 1942-43 1947-48 





Total in high school .... 


_ 93,726 


118,494 125,760 139,747 








No. in-school students 
= Ag., H.E., & T.%I. 


20,497 


25,884 53,623 66,054 








Adults enrolled in 
Ag., H.E., & T.& 





__ 14,500 


15,801 45,829 95,184 








Mr. Anderson traced the 
growth of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Virginia in his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting 
of the Virginia Vocational 
Association in Richmond on 
October 29 and, by request, 
we are glad to share the valu- 
able facts and information 
which he presented. His 
challenging message indi- 
cates the contribution of Vo- 
cational Education in the 
business of building good 
citizens. 





recognized the need for improving 
their knowledges and skills in 
agriculture, homemaking or in 
trade and industrial pursuits. Six- 
teen years later, in 1947-48, in- 
stead of 593 teachers in these three 
vocational fields, there were 1412 
teachers. In their classes these 
teachers enrolled—not 20,497 
students, but 66,054 students who 
constituted not 21% of the high 
school enrollment, but 47%. And 
they enrolled—not 14,500 adults, 
but 95,184. 

Not only have we witnessed 
this growth of the Agriculture, 
Home Economics and T. & I. pro- 
grams but in the years since the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
we have seen other vocational serv- 
ices added. In 1920, the service 
of Rehabilitation was established 
in Virginia to provide services of 
vocational adjustment to disabled 
persons of work age in the civilian 
population. In 1938, the service 
of Distributive Education was in- 
augurated to provide training for 
youth and adults who were enter- 
ing or who had entered the broad 
field of distribution. In 1946, 
public education in Virginia was 
made responsible for certain aspects 
of Veteran Education under provi- 
sions of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. In 1947, Commer- 
cial Education was alotted limited 
vocational funds for the first time 
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to encourage and aid in improved 
preparation of persons who had 
entered or would enter office occu- 
pations. 

At the risk of being too statisti- 
cal, let’s add the figures for these 
younger services to those which I 
have given you for the “charter 
members’, Agriculture, Home 
Economics and T. 6 I. You re- 
member, there were 593 teachers 
in Agriculture, Home Economics 
and T. @ I. 15 years ago. There 
were last year 1883 teachers and 
co-ordinators in all vocational 
fields. Vocational enrollment has 
risen from 20,497 in-school stu- 
dents or 21% of the high school 
enrollment to 91,832 or 65% of 
the 139,747 students in high 
school last year. Adult enroll- 
ment has risen from 14,500 to 
114,877 or 8 times what it was in 
1932-33. 


Recognition 

In this growth in the scope and 
size of the vocational program 
there is evidence of its acceptance 
as a vital force in our economy and 
as a part—a very important part 
—of public education. This, 
therefore, is an important trend 
which we can recognize. There 
is every reason to believe that in 
the years to come its acceptance 
will be more complete. It has 
broadened the offerings of the pub- 
lic schools as their enrollment has 
become less and less restricted and 
as young people and adults have 
come more and more to recognize 
the need for work competency and 
as changing customs and condi- 
tions have shifted greater and 
greater responsibility for vocation- 
al preparation on the public 
schools. There is no fine line or 
high wall between vocational ed- 





At top, Distributive Education 
Class in Hampton High School, with 
Selena Evens teaching a course in 
retailing to students. 


Center pictures Keith Brown with 
one of the displays made by the Dis- 
tributive Education Class at Hamp- 
ton High School. During the year, 
each student is required to make a 
display embodying consumer appeal. 

Commercial students at Covington 
High School are shown at bottom, 
learning business techniques and pro- 
cedures to help them in the business 
world. The instructor of this class 
is Beulah Jones, and W. R. Ourfman 
is principal of the school. 
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ucation and general education. 
There is only one program of pub- 
lic education. It is the business 
of all of us to see that the individ- 
ual boy or girl or adult gets what 
he needs in education to become 
the most useful citizen we can help 
him make of himself. Depart- 
ments and services and classes and 
schools exist for that purpose and 
for that purpose alone. In its 
growth the vocational program 
has been flexible. It has been 
prepared to meet changing needs 
as they arose even at the ex- 
pense of breaking with tradition. 
It has been an important factor 
in dispelling the myth that people 
cease to learn or to have need for 
further education after they reach 
the arbitrarily established age of 
20 years and six months. It has 
met and dealt successfully with 
emergencies. Witness the war 
production training program and 
the farm machinery repair and 
food production and conservation 
programs. 


Financial Support 

In the matter of financial sup- 
port of Vocational Education the 
trends in the past 15 years show 
signs that here, too, the future 
looks bright. Fifteen years ago 
the total (Federal, State and local) 
expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion in Virginia were $532,- 
808.79. Last year the amount 
spent in Virginia for vocational 
education services recognized by 
the U. S. Office of Education for 
matching purposes was $2,963,- 
987.09. A growth from $500,- 
000 to $2,900,000 in 15 years. 
And this figure for last year does 
not include the school lunch fund 
nor expenditures for Veteran Ed- 
ucation, Rehabilitation, Commer- 
cial Education, farm machinery 
repair and school community can- 


neries, nor expenditures for voca- 
tional buildings and equipment. 


Growth of Regional Schools 

There seems to be every reason 
to believe that we are moving 
steadily toward the day when most 
high school curricula will include 
such offerings as may be required 
to meet local needs of young 
people and adults in agriculture, 
homemaking, distribution and, to 
a great extent, in the trades and 
in office occupations. It is not 
likely, however, that much of the 
required technical and vocational 
training in many of the trades or 
full training for office occupations 
can be placed within easy commut- 
ing distance of a great many people 
in a state with the predominantly 
rural characteristics of Virginia. 
All that the larger high schools 
in the thickly populated areas can 
do to meet this need in their com- 
munities should be done. This 
need not be confined to the cities. 
Washington County and Wise 
County are now operating tech- 
nical schools to which students are 
brought daily from each of the 
high schools in those counties. 
The College of William and Mary 
and Virginia State College are of- 
fering this service to those who are 
within reach of their Norfolk 
Divisions. These schools and the 
vocational departments of high 
schools are reaching a relatively 
small part of the people who re- 
quire this kind of educational 
service. 

In order to take this type of of- 
fering to those who do not find 
it within reach of their homes and 
in order to provide specialized 
training which none but the largest 
city school system could justify 
for its own use, the State Board 
of Education is assisting in the 
development of vocational of 


technical schools with dormitory 
facilities in properties which have 
been acquired by certain local 
school boards. One of these 
schools, the Danville Technical 
Institute, is operated by the City 
School Board of Danville in con- 
junction with the Danville Divi- 
sion of VPI. Another, the Manas- 
sas Technical School, is operated 
by the Prince William County 
School Board with the guidance 
of an advisory board from several 
Northern Virginia counties. An- 
other is the Woodrow Wilson 
Technical School operated by 
Augusta County. Prince William, 
Fairfax and Fauquier counties op- 
erate jointly the Manassas Re- 
gional High School and the school 
boards of Radford, Pulaski Coun- 
ty, and Montgomery County op- 
erate the Christiansburg Industrial 
Institute. These last two are Ne- 
gro high schools with dormitory 
facilities and vocational depart- 
ments. 


In the three white schools there 
are dormitory facilities that will 
accommodate about 800. In the 
Negro schools about 200 can be 
accommodated. These schools are 
far from full. Their enrollment 
is made up of high school students 
who have decided, after full and 
careful guidance, that their best 
opportunity for useful work is in 
the trades; post-high school stu- 
dents who find themselves unpre- 
pared to enter an appropriate oc- 
cupation and other adults who 
may require pre-employment or 
up-grading training in their chosen 
occupations. 

There is little doubt that great 
numbers need and would profit by 
what is offered in these schools. 
There is every reason to expect the 
State to provide educational op- 
portunities for these people in 


much the same manner that it 
— makes provision for those who 
will go to college. There is great 
need for a better understanding of 
these provisions throughout the 
State. There is much to be hoped 
for in a more general acceptance 
of these opportunities. Until and 
unless the vacancies in the dormi- 
tories in these schools can be filled, 
it would seem unwise to develop 
other schools of this nature. 


Expenditures—V ocational Education Funds (x) 


1932- 33 
... $176,880.61 
State .. ea Bae. a 159,891.57 
Lotal 222: =e 196,036.61 
Total $532,808.79 
1942-43 


$ 448,227.53 
446,381.87 





1937-38 
$418,314.40 
195,951.29 
293,512.02 
$907,777.71 
1947-48 
$ 625,844.08 
1,167,328.32 
570,392.06 | 1,170,814.69 
$1,505,001.06 $2,963,987.09 


From reports to U.S. Office of Edueation on "Federally aided programs of Vocational 
table expenditures in the regular programs in Agriculture Education ; 
Economics Education and Trade and Industrial Education. It 
seein, aponiananen in Rehabilitation; Veterans Education; Commercial Education ; 
inelude costs of School Canneries, Farm Machinery Repair Classes, War Produc- 5 
tion Training, peed Uae Lanch Program and expenditures for vocational buildings and equipment. (Continued on page 25) 
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Wise High School Student Council in Session 


We Participate in Student Government 


by RITA RIVERS 





Member of Student Council, Wise High School 


B bis-ne participation of the stu- 
dents in the government of our 
school has virtually stamped out 
cheating which had presented a 
major problem in our school be- 
fore a student council was organ- 
ized. Now, after four years of deal- 
ing effectively with such cases, dis- 
honesty in the classroom is almost 
unknown. If a case develops the 
accused person is called, before the 
council, questioned and given a 
chance to state his case. If the de- 
fendant pleads guilty or if evidence 
convicts him, the council prescribes 
punishment; some of his privileges 
are suspended, and he is placed in 
a conspicuous position in the class- 
room or, in some cases, he is placed 
on probation with some council 
member as his adviser. While the 
council does not deal with major 
disciplinary problems, it may give 
advice to the principal in such cases. 

Nor is classroom conduct the 
only concern of the council. It con- 
trols or plays a part in the entire 
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extra-curricular program of the 
school. Bus and school ground 
patrolmen are selected and_ super- 
vised by the council. Council mem- 
bers sponsor and promote clean-up 
drives, sportsmanship drives, and 
clubs. They play an important 
part in the protection and up-keep 
of school property, take part in 
assemblies and provide ushers and 
assistant gatekeepers for games. 
Aims 

All the powers and functions of 
the council are clearly set forth in 
its constitution which was drawn 
up by council members and ap- 
proved by the student body. The 
aims of the council are: to create 
a feeling of fellowship between 
teachers and students, to maintain 
good conduct, to improve the eth- 
ical character of students, to im- 
prove sportsmanship, to protect 
school property and to promote the 
general welfare for ourselves and 
the pupils who will come to our 
school in the future. 


To carry out these aims, a coun- 
cil consisting of the class presidents 
from each home room, the four of- 
ficers of the student body plus the 
principal and a teacher who acts as 
sponsor are provided for. 

Each classroom elects its own 
officers at the beginning of each 
school year. But the student body 
officers are elected at the close of 
the year by popular vote of the 
student body. Candidates are 
chosen by the outgoing council. 
They must be members of the 
coming-up senior class and must 
have passed in their studies. 

Then follows a period of elec- 
tioneering and campaign speaking 
by the candidates and their cam- 
paign manager in assembly. A poll 
tax of 2¢ per year is required and 
the voting is done by secret ballot 
in regular voting booths borrowed 
from the town. A simple majority 
is required to elect a candidate. 
After election the new officers are 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Music “Lessons” 


By EULA WALTERS BROOKS 


Christiansburg 


1° Readies > my childhood 
and watching my children 
and their friends stumble slowly 
through the beginning of music 
study, it seemed to me that there 
should be a better way to teach 
music than the old method by 


which I was taught and a better 
method than the more modern 
teaching by sound. After some 
study I arrived at the idea of giv- 
ing my pupils a lesson every day 
in the public school which they 
attended. 

I use a standard graded course 
and begin with a music primer, 
making the study and practice in- 
teresting by naming notes; i.e. the 
Humpty-Dumpty note, B in bass, 
sits on top of the line; middle C 
divides the piano treble from bass; 
D above middle C is the struggling 
note, not strong and never able to 
climb‘ up on the first line, and so 


on. This interests the children 
and they soon learn the notes. 

From the first lesson we begin a 
systematic set of finger exercises 
which strengthen the fingers, and 
with the always necessary scales 
the pupils soon begin to use their 
hands well. After a few months 
when the small pupils have done 
their primer thoroughly and fin- 
ished the first grade, I give them 
a book of Czerny Exercises to sup- 
plement the second grade book. 
These exercises become wearisome 
to older students, but I keep the 
interest of my small pupils by get- 
ting each member of the class to 
name the studies, and from these 
names we choose the one that 
seems to fit that particular exer- 
cise best. 

For instance, an exercise using 
the C major scale and a few stacat- 
to notes one little girl called 
“Spring,” explaining that the 
scale was like a spring breeze and 
the stacatto notes sounded like 
robins cheeping! This was logical 
to her and charming to me. Fur- 
ther, I never ask that they play 
‘“The first exercise,’’ but I ask for 
the exercise by the name the child 
has chosen for it. They love these 
exercises, and with daily super- 
vision advance rapidly. 

A little pupil was brought to 
me from an adjoining town after 





“The sentiments expressed in 
this article are not commonly 
accepted ... but may arouse 
some interest and discussion,” 
comments Dr. Lester S. Bucher, 
State Supervisor of Music Edu- 
cation. Hence, we pass on the 
thought provoking idea. 





having had lessons for three years, 
and she was advanced only as far 
as the pupils I had taught one 
year by this method. 

Both parents and children are 
delighted, for the bug-bear of daily 
practice is done away with, the 
lesson each day taking the place 
of practice. In this manner each 
lesson becomes supervised practice 
which continues every day until 
the pupil has completed the fourth 
grade in the classroom of the pub- 
lic school in which I teach. 

After the pupil graduates from 
the fourth grade in school and has 
had three or four years of music 
instruction, I consider the founda- 
tion so strong and stable that les- 
sons every day are no longer nec- 
essary, and the pupils begin hav- 
ing one or two lessons a week, de- 
pending upon their own daily 
practice to advance. 
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Fourth Annual Christmas Carol Service of Roanoke City Public Schools. 
Approximately 500 children participated in the program from Elementary, Junior, and Senior High Schools. 
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George Washington Carver Regional 
High School Is Dedicated 


Bice George Washington Car- 

ver Regional Negro High 
School was dedicated on the after- 
noon of Saturday, October 23. 
This school, situated on VU. S. 
Highway 15, seven miles south of 
the town of Culpeper, Virginia, 
serves as the secondary school for 
the Negro children of the counties 
of Orange, Culpeper, Madison and 
Rappahannock. 

The first of its kind in Virginia 
in that it is the first regional high 
school plant which has been de- 
signed and erected as such, Carver 
was constructed through the joint 
efforts of the people of the four 
counties mentioned above, at a cost 
of nearly $400,000. It represents 
the latest thinking in high school 
design, and constitutes a plant 
which is the equal of any in the 
State. Its curriculum is in keeping 
with the best in the philosophy of 
the comprehensive high school. It 
is, in short, a school of which any 
group, white or Negro, may justly 
be proud. 

Mr. Paul Hounshell, division 
superintendent of Culpeper Coun- 
ty, and the executive officer of the 
regional board which administers 
the school’s affairs, served as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies for the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. Present with him 
were the members of the regional 
board itself: Fred Huffman of Cul- 
peper, Chairman; Wyatt Williams 
of Orange; Maurice O’Bannon of 
Rappahannock; and E. Bennett 
Clore of Madison. Following an 
invocation by Rev. Howard N. 
Stanton of Nazareth Church, 
Orange, Mr. Hounshell presented 
the distinguished guests who were 
present. These included the divi- 
sion superintendents of the other 
three counties of the region, as well 
as the superintendents of nearly all 
surrounding counties, and such 
other persons as State Senator 
Robert Y. Button, member of the 
State Board of Education, Hon. 
N. C. Bailey, delegate from Orange 
and Madison Counties, and S. Page 
Higginbotham, Commonwealth’s 
Attorney of Orange. 

Following a short talk by G. 
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Union University, who was the 
principal speaker of the afternoon. 
Dr. Ellison spoke on the objects of 
education, and concluded with a 
tribute to the four counties for pro- 








The new George Washington Carver Regional High School building opened 
October 1, 1948, for Negro students of Culpeper, Rappahannock, Madison, 


and Orange counties. 


Tyler Miller, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, in which he 
sketched the organization of the 
State’s school system, and in par- 
ticular recounted a part of the prog- 
ress which has been made during 
the past decade in Negro educa- 
tion, Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Di- 
rector of Secondary Education for 
the State, introduced Dr. John M. 
Ellison, president of Virginia 


viding such excellent facilities, but 
emphasized that buildings alone do 
not make a school, and stressed the 
need for the building of character 
in the young people of our land. 
George Washington Carver High 
School opened on October 1, under 
the leadership of its principal, Har- 
vey Fleshmon, and the music for 
the dedicatory exercises was fur- 


nished by the school band. 











Courtesy of Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 


Reading, Writing and Riding—One section of the third grade at Manchester 
Elementary School, Chesterfield County, is attending class in a school bus 


pending completion of more classrooms at the Manchester School. 


The addi- 


tion is being financed with part of a $2,000,000 bond issue for school construc- 
tion in Chesterfield. Supervising the children in the improvised classroom 
is their teacher, Mrs. Peggy Reynolds. 
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The modernistic Tuckahoe Elementary Schoo! 
Henrico County was first used in September, 
47. It contains seven classrooms, two of which 
2 primary rooms with private toilet facilities 
d work benches. There is also a cafeteria, play- 
om, industrial arts room, library, health clinic, 
ministration offices, and auditorium. A feature 
this new building is the exterior use of glass 
icks for uniform distribution of light. 
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The new Harris Hart School in Floyd County, completed in 1948, has been 
t to use as a Negro elementary school. It has four standard-size class- 


oms, a library, boys and girls toilets, a principal’s office, storage rooms, 
sembly-play room, kitchen, boiler room and fuel room. 
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Two new wings were added to 
original building having been cot 
16 classrooms, 2 home economics 
building was also remodeled in 19 
teria, and adding an assistant p 
room, and publications room. 








Norview Vocational Hi 
pleted in June, 1948, has a} 
shorthand and bookkeep 
room, print shop, electri 
large dressing and showet 





Vt Schools in Virginia . . 


Lakeside Elementary School is the new- 
st school building in Henrico County, 
aving been opened in September, 1948. 

"Where are fourteen classrooms in this 

Building, four of which are primary rooms 
ith private toilet facilities. This mod- 
n plant also has an auditorium, admin- 
stration offices, teachers’ rest, cafeteria, 
layroom, industrial arts room, library, 
nd health clinic, with fluorescent light- 
g throughout and an inter-room commu- 
ication system. 








ded to@fartinsville High School in 1947, the 
en comin 1939. The new addition includes 
jomics and a band auditorium. The original 
i in 1M@ling the size of the library and cafe- 
ant pis office, clinic, teachers’ lounge, art 
m. 


Pittsylvania County has three new buildings—2 
white elementary schools and a Negro high school— 
all occupied in September, 1948. Hurt Elementary 
School, near Altavista, has 8 classrooms, a library, 
auditorium, cafeteria, clinic, and office. 


Glenwood Elementary School, which is near Dan- 
ville, has 12 classrooms, library, auditorium, cafe- 
teria, clinic, and office. 


Southside Training School, a high school for Ne- 
groes near Danville, has 10 classrooms, science lab- 
oratory, homie economics department, vocational ag- 

al Hidbol in Norfolk County, com- os ogee egg library, auditorium, cafeteria, 
1as a Dg, music room, 2 typing rooms, : . 

keepil@™pination, mechanical drawing 

ectrical 2? woodworking rooms, and 2 

ower 
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Inuitation to Better Lining 
by BILLIE RIVERS 


Assistant Director of Extension, Radford College 


BELEVING that a healthy 
well-balanced personality is an 
acquisition rather than an inheri- 
tance, seven members of a gradu- 
ate class in mental hygiene at Rad- 
ford College have prepared a man- 
ual, Invitation to Better Living, 
which is being used in an experi- 
ment by 100 teachers in Virginia 
during the coming school year. 
The manual is based on the theory 
that mental distortions may be 
prevented and that teachers must 
treat the cause rather than the 
symptoms of personality malad- 
justments in the classroom. 

Prepared for the purpose of im- 
proving mental health, it is expected 
that during the coming year a min- 
imum of 4000 students will be in- 
fluenced by the statements and sug- 
gestions contained in this manual. 
The results and suggestions of the 
teachers participating in the try- 
out will be compiled next May, 
and if a need is seen, will be put 
in book form for further distribu- 
tion. 

According to Dr. Minor Wine 
Thomas, head of the psychology 
department of 
Radford Col- 
lege and super- 
visor of the 
preparation of 
the manual, it 
is not intended 
as an added 
course of study 
to the already 
crowded curric- 
ulum, but is, 
rather, a list of suggestions which 
may be helpful to teachers in any 
course at any place in the curric- 
ulum. 

The manual is for the use of 
teachers who are concerned with 
the welfare of the children in their 
classes. As statistics now stand, 
in a class of forty pupils, two will 
wind up in a mental hospital, 
two others are headed toward a 
social and emotional adjustment 
so poor that they will not be able 
to live normal lives; one will 
commit a felony and serve a peni- 
tentiary sentence; and two others 
will be prepared so meagerly for 





Dr. Thomas 
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life that they will never master 
the simplest mechanics of their en- 
vironment and end their days as 
derelicts and bums. 

Knowing these facts, a teacher 
asks herself, ‘Is there anything I 
can do?” Yes, according to this 
manual, for few children are born 
into the world to be mental in- 
competents; none is born to be a 
criminal, but society teaches them 
derangement and crime. 

According to Dr. Joseph E. Bar- 
rett, State Commissioner of Men- 
tal Hygiene and Hospitals, every 
case of mental disturbance has be- 
hind it a long history, usually 
beginning in early childhood. The 
first years of the child’s life are 
the most crucial for mental health 
and ultimate social adjustment. 
A child’s behavior mirrors his at- 
titude toward life, and from it, 
the teacher may be led to under- 
stand the cause of maladjustments. 

Winning the confidence of the 
pupil, through a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his personality dif- 
ficulty, goes far toward finding 
and treating the cause of a malad- 
justment, and the teacher will find 
that often the causes of mental 
health or mental maladjustments 
are educational. It is easier to pre- 
vent than to correct mental malad- 
justment, for correction of these 
difficulties may require a long pe- 
riod of time. 

Prepared from the papers of 
twenty-seven graduate students of 
the 1948 summer school mental 
hygiene class at Radford College, 
the seven students responsible for 
this manual reviewed all the papers 
and combined the ideas and sug- 
gestions given. ‘These seven stu- 
dents include Roscoe Verne Buck- 
land, Principal, Fincastle High 
School, Botetourt County; Geni- 
vieve Giesen Dickinson, Instructor 
of Drama and Speech Arts, Wil- 
liam Fleming High School, Roa- 
noke; William Ellis Jones, Instruc- 
tor of Drama, Virginia Intermont 
College, Bristol; L. C. Neeley, 
Principal of Colonial High School, 
Botetourt; Geneva Taylor Neeley, 
Instructor of English, Colonial 
High School; Rae Webb Scott, 






Principal of Mount Pleasant 
School, Roanoke County; and 
Mary Saunders Townsend, Ele- 
mentary Instructor, Washington 
Heights School, Roanoke. 


It is expected that this manual 
will be instrumental in bringing 
about an awareness among teach- 
ers of the need for stressing mental 
health in the classroom, for when 
the teacher is sincere in her efforts 
to help her pupils, the first part 
of the battle has been won. 





Student Government 
(Continued from page 17) 


inducted by the principal at assem- 
bly. 

At the beginning of school in 
the fall, the new céuncil presents 
to each student a pledge card to be 
signed by him on a strictly volun- 
tary basis. On the front of the 
card is this pledge: ‘‘As a citizen 
of Wise High School, I voluntarily 
pledge to: 

1. Protect and conserve all 
property of Wise High 
School. 

2. Be honest in all my dealings. 

3. Be courteous to my teachers 
and fellow students. 

4. Promote a spirit of coopera- 
tion at all times among my 
associates. 


On the back of the card is a space 
for the signature of the student for 
each year he is in High School. 


Awareness 

Besides these material accom- 
plishments of the council, student 
participation in school government 
teaches students cooperation and 
teamwork, encourages self-reliance, 
develops initiative and leadership 
and introduces him to democracy. 

And we are mindful of the fact 
that ours is a participation type of 
government and not student gov- 
ernment solely. We are aware of 
the fact that authority is first given 
school boards, superintendent and 
principals and teachers and that 
we share in this authority to the 
extent that we can use authority 
wisely. In other words ours is a 
cooperative system with chief au- 
thority still vested in the principal 
and the teachers with the under- 
standing that the principal can veto 
our acts if he sees fit to do so. 
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pretty stiff exams, too 


Not only the steel we use must pass a rigid test .. . 


We have a “board of examiners” which tests the 
merits of all the operations of our company. 


That “board” consists of our employes, our cus- 
tomers, and our stockholders—the three groups 
which have a primary interest in our business. 

We believe it is to the benefit of the entire social 
order that we operate our company in the best in- 
terests of these three groups. And they give us some 
pretty tough quizzes from time to time. 


We believe our customers deserve the very best 
product we can manufacture at the lowest possible 
price. Our employes are entitled to steady employ- 
ment, good working conditions, and the highest 
possible income consistent with the economics of 
the business. Our stockholders should have a reason- 
able return on the capital they invest in our busi- 
ness. Our constant purpose is to maintain a fair 
balance between these three groups. 

In every college community in the country, one 
or more of these groups is represented. How well do 
our principles work out in practice? 


TAKE EMPLOYES. In the last six years, the number 
of IH employes has increased from 60,000 to 90,000 

an increase of 30,000 jobs. In the same period, 
the average straight time hourly earnings of our 
factory employes have increased 92.6%. 


TAKE CUSTOMERS. Last year we produced more 
goods and services than ever before. Customers 
benefited from the fact that our margin of profit on 
sales was one-third less than in 1941. 


TAKE STOCKHOLDERS. They have had fair return 
on the savings they have invested in our Company. 
Dividends on common stock last year are equiva- 
lent to 5% on the book value, as compared with 4% 
in 1941, 


TAKE THE COMPANY. Last year we had profits, 
after taxes, of 514 cents from each dollar of sales. 
We believe most people regard this as a reasonable 
rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing ability to earn a rea- 
sonable profit that has made it possible for Inter- 
national Harvester in the past year to serve more 
people—customers, employes, and stockholders— 
in greater measure than ever before. Profits mean 
progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue this record with 
each succeeding year in the future. 
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This 1,000,000-volt X-ray machine in Harvester’s Manufacturing 
Research Department ‘“‘looks through’’ 5 )% inches of stee! to exam- 
ine the structure of fabricated parts. To protect operators and others 
from secondary radiation from its powerful tube, the machine is 
housed in a room with concrete walls 18 inches thick. Control is 
from a panel outside the room. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Untapped Resources 


(Continued from page 13) 


as well. Too often the alibi for a sloppy campaign 
is that qualified help was unavailable. And that is 
bunk. 

In every community there are civic-minded per- 
sons who know selling, who know advertising, who 
know promotion work. They are only too eager 
to help. In fact, you will find that they consider 
it a challenge to their particular specialties. All 
you have to do is to present your case properly and 
they will respond. 

Just this past week I worked with a committee 
on publicity for the ground breaking celebration at 
our church. Actually I spent a great deal more time 
on the job than I should have—simply because I 
felt that I had to do a good job to satisfy myself. 


Principles of Selling 


The fourth major objective which we must achieve 
is to convince everyone in school public relations 
work that education is not an exception to the prin- 
ciples of selling. Education must be sold by the 
same techniques which are used to sell all other serv- 
ices and merchandise. 

Why is it that time and again the advertising 
piece used in an attempt to sell a bond issue for a 
million dollar building resembles a handbill for a 
sheriff's sale? 

Every corporation for years and years has been 
making annual reports to its stockholders. Today 
some are even making quarterly reports. Why is 
it that in education, where the school system in- 
variably is one of the biggest and most important 
enterprises in the community, that the annual report 
is a rarity? 

Why is it that except on a few large metropolitan 
newspapers the school writer’s job is considered a 
chore—a job to be turned over to a cub or second- 
rater on the staff? Why is it that a newspaper re- 
porter complains constantly of the difficulties which 
he encounters in dealing with school people? 

There are answers to all of these questions and 
we've got to find them quickly. We must do the 
finest possible job of keeping more people better in- 
formed regularly about the splendid work and ac- 
complishments of our schools today. Any school 
system in the land can have good annual or quarterly 
reports. Any school system can obtain excellent 
press and radio cooperation. 


Along this same line, we must remember also 
that news consciousness also is good public rela- 
tions. Here is an example of what I mean. A few 
months ago I discovered that the Brazos County 
schools of Texas are using an entirely new method 
of teaching reading. In this school system, by the 
end of the first year, the AVERAGE child can read 
and comprehend by sight anything of third grade 
difficulty. Children with above average intelligence 
can read and comprehend material of upper elemen- 
tary and even high school difficulty. ‘Their ability 
to spell is on a par with their reading. They become 
good students in all subjects and activities. In fact, 
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school standards have had to be raised and all text- 
books revised. 

Now such a development as this is news. It is 
just as much news as penicillin and sulfa drugs have 
been in the field of medicine. I should have read 
about the Brazos schools in the daily newspaper 
and in Life magazine. Guess where I found it? 
Tucked away in the back pages of a teacher’s journal. 
And it wasn’t an original article but a condensation 
from an article in the Texas journal. 

We've got to become more news-conscious because 
we have another very important public relations 
purpose behind new developments in education. We 
must constantly stress them, for they are evidence 
of progress. They help explain and justify the in- 
creasing cost of education. 


Old and New 


You must remember that every adult carries in 
his mind the picture of the school which he attended 
20 or more years ago. In most instances, he believes 
that the type of school and instruction which he 
received would be reasonably suitable today. When 
we show him a photo of an obsolete classroom it 
looks perfectly familiar and satisfactory to him. In 
fact if you want to convince an adult at the present 
time that a school is unsatisfactory you must show 
him a pot-bellied stove, falling plaster and outside 
toilets. 

This whole.problem can be traced back to the 
fact that a very miserable job has been done in 
keeping the average adult informed about progress 
in education. 

Although we can’t change it overnight, we can 
start now—with this huge new generation of parents 
whose children will be starting to school soon. Let’s 
treat them properly—right from the start. They 
are the persons most interested in seeing that Amer- 
ica’s children—their own children—have good 
schools and fine teachers. 

Another opportunity which must be seized im- 
mediately is television. It is still very much in its 
infancy, of course, but for school public relations 
it means getting in on the ground floor. The reason 
why we should be interested in television is that 
it will become the most powerful selling device of 
the future. 

Television is your opportunity to show adults that 
schools really have changed during the past quarter 
century, that they are changing every day. The 
television people with whom I have talked are very 
conscious about their public service responsibilities. 
They are even more conscious about the production 
costs of television. So get acquainted with tele- 
vision people now. Learn their problems. Work 
with them. 

The field of radio is wide open to us, too. You 
will find that radio people and television people 
will go more than half way to cooperate, IF you 
go to them with good ideas and plans which have 
been well thought-out in advance. 

As I said earlier, I do not believe that any enter- 
prise has as many wonderful opportunities as those 
to be found in school public relations. 
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Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 16) 


To Meet Community Needs 
These regional or boarding 


schools and the separate vocational - 


schools which serve areas within 
commuting distance and the voca- 
tional departments of large high 
schools must be realistic in their 
entrance requirements. Educa- 
tional requirements pre-requisite 
to the study of law and medicine 
and stenography and barbering 
are different. There are many 
young men and women who find 
themselves in need of trade train- 
ing and who have adequate edu- 
cational preparation to enter the 
trade training program of their 
choice. Many of these, for one 
reason or another did not finish 
high school or elementary school 
and may have no interest or de- 
sire to pursue further general edu- 
cation programs. There are those 
who, because of age or other cir- 
cumstances, must prepare for their 
vocations in the shortest possible 
time consistent with good training 
practices. Such people should have 
the benefit of sound guidance. If, 
through such guidance procedures, 
it is found that the vocational 
school or the vocational depart- 
ment of the high school can offer 
what their situations require, they 
should be allowed to enter. To 
deny them this privilege because 
of arbitrarily established entrance 
requirements is an admission that 
the school is unwilling to adapt 
itself to its community’s needs. 
Failure of the public schools to 
recognize this need will do much 
to make the private trade school 
prosper at the expense of many 
young people and their parents 
who have reason to expect the 
public school to prepare them to 
earn a living. ‘““The inescapable 
fact about people’’, said a promi- 
nent educator, “‘is their diversity 
(of interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
needs). The depressing truth 
about curricula (all too often)’ is 
their uniformity.”” I believe that 
there is evidence of a trend toward 
flexibility in this direction. 
Another trend is evident in the 
Rehabilitation Service. This is in 
the direction of service to the more 
severely disabled’ person whose 
fields of work are markedly limited 
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REGISTRATION SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Because of the good response to the Registration Service 
inaugurated last year, this is again offered the members of 
the Virginia Education Association. Teachers interested in 
changing their positions may register the fact at the VEA 
Headquarters office. This will operate as a registration 
service only and not as a placement bureau. 


Those who desire to make a change should fill out the 
form below and return it to the VEA Headquarters office 
not later than May 1. 


School Superintendents may either come to the office to 
consult the files of teachers who have registered or they 
may write for a list, giving the subject or grade in which 
they are interested. This information will be available only 
until June 1. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION 


Mail to— 


Virginia Education Association 
401 North 9th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Grade or Subject 


NAME... a es eRe 
FS a SEY Lee 
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PRESENT TYPE OF POSITION... 
PRESENT SALARY... SALARY DESIRED... 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 0... a SESE Y >See 
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TEACHING. EXPERIENCE (Give grade or subject)... 
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because of the severity of his im- 
pairment. Primarily to serve this 
large group of people the State 
has acquired a portion of the 
former Woodrow Wilson Army 
General Hospital near Fishersville 
and has established there the first 
and only comprehensive Rehabili- 
tation Center in the United States. 
There are other centers in the 
country where the disabled adult 
may receive one or more of the 
essential services of post-hospital 
therapy, guidance, vocational train- 
ing and living maintenance, but 
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Gay, individual serv- 
ings for classroom luncheons or at 
home. Fold an 8” square of heavy 
white paper twice, so it makes 4 sec- 
tions. Draw the design as shown. Cut 
along heavy lines, fold along dotted 
lines. Decorate 4 sides with Crayola 
Drawing Crayons. 

Crayola is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Crayons that do not 
smudge or bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. They are the standard by 
which all wax crayons are judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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not all of them. Most limited 
centers are operated on an out- 
patient basis and offer only one of 
these services to persons within 
commuting distance. 


Augusta County acquired the 
balance of this hospital property 
and in it operates a comprehensive 
high school with 1000 students 
and a technical school with dor- 
mitory facilities of its own for 
about 400 students. These two 
schools and the Rehabilitation 
Center and a unit of the State 
Consultation Service and a Naval 
Reserve Training unit comprise 
the Woodrow Wilson Education 
Center. County, State and Fed- 
eral governments live together and 
work together in the development 
of a facility unique in its scope 
and in the mutual inter-change 
of services for the benefit of those 
entitled to them. 

In this, as in the other services 
on which I have reported, the un- 
mistakable trend is toward a more 
flexible program in all phases of 
vocational education designed to 
serve promptly and well and at a 
reasonable cost more and more of 
those who require this type of ed- 
ucational offering in equipping 
themselves for useful, productive, 
competent citizenship. There is 
also ample evidence of more and 
more complete acceptance of vo- 
cational education as a vital and 
necessary part of the program of 
public education. And there is 
reason to believe that, as we im- 
prove the quality and scope of our 
programs and make them sounder 
and more practical and more close- 
ly patterned upon evident needs, 
and as we learn better to keep the 
people of Virginia acquainted 
with the good and useful things 
their educational program offers 
them, more adequate financial sup- 
port will follow close on the heels 
of the improvements we make. 


Building Good Citizens 


On this last trend which has 
to do with financial support, I 
must offer a comment which I be- 
lieve is timely. When I think of 
the degree of willingness, not to 
say enthusiasm, with which tax- 
payers dig down into their pockets 
to support public education, I re- 
member that I, too, am a taxpayer. 
And, when I see my payroll de- 


ductions and my tax tickets and 
the “‘plus tax’’ items on many of 
my bills, I believe it does me and 
my community good to ask my- 
self seriously if I am getting less 
or more than my money’s worth 
from my governments’ servants in 
return for this part of my income 
from which I am being separated. 
I believe that I am not unlike my 
neighbors, who are taxpayers also, 
in feeling a warm glow of pride 
in those of my services of govern- 
ment that bring me worthwhile 
returns; that are lasting, sound, 
constructive, useful services; that 
are manned by people who derive 
more satisfaction from the service 
they render than from the size of 
the salary they draw. 


There is a great business firm in 
this State that has emblazoned on 
the portals of its main gate the 
motto: 


‘We shall build good ships here, 
at a profit if we can, at a loss 
if we must, 

But always good ships’’ 


Throughout the generations of 
this firm’s existence it has built 
good ships. It has prospered, if 
not always at a profit financially, 
it has prospered in the greater sat- 
isfactions that come from the full 
and complete discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities; in the knowledge 
that those who sail the seas in its 
ships do so with confidence in the 
sturdiness and good performance 
of their vessels. It has prospered 
in the riches that come through 
faith of its men in their company. 
It has prospered in a good name, 
a trust kept, a job well done. 

This company has done what 
we in public education expect to 
do. It is our business to build 
good citizens. When we accept 
our positions, we accept a trust 
that carries heavy responsibilities 
but bears rich dividends. We hope 
that we can have a share of world- 
ly goods sufficient to sustain 
us in the manner in which we 
would like to live. We know, 
though, that our jobs carry satis- 
factions greater than those that can 
be bought with our monthly pay 
check, no matter how generous 
that may be. We know that the 
worthiness of the ships we build 
will depend upon the degree in 
which we keep our trust. 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Introducing .. . 


New Department Heads 


Haswell H. Walker is the new 
president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, having been elevated 
from the vice-presidency of this De- 
partment. He is head of the Mathe- 
matics Committee of Lane High 
School, Charlottesville. A native of 
Middlesex County, he began his teach- 
ing career in the grade schools of that 
county and later served as principal 
of Deltaville High School for four 
years. He taught*in the Lynchburg 
High School while completing his 
work for an A.B. degree from Lynch- 
burg College in 1923. Since coming 
to Charlottesville in 1924 as a teacher 
of mathematics in the high school, 
he served during two sessions as acting 
principal. Mr. Walker has a M.A. 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia where he has done further grad- 
uate work. For the past two years 
he has been a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors, having served as 
president of District J and was re- 
cently re-elected in this capacity for 
another two-year term and will con- 
tinue to serve as a vice-president of 
the VEA. 

Harriet Lou Simpson was elected 
president of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the VEA. 
She was previously secretary of this 
Department. Since 1935, Miss Simp- 
son has been principal of West End 
Elementary School in Roanoke. She 
has been a classroom teacher in Bote- 
tourt County and Roanoke City 
Miss Simpson has a B.S. de- 
gree from Roanoke College and a 
M.A. from Columbia University. 

Walter E. Campbell heads the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, having previously served as 
vice-president of this Department. 
Since 1946 he has been. principal of 
Great Bridge High and Elementary 
School in Norfolk County. Coming 
to Norfolk County in 1943 as assist- 
ant principal of Alexander Park High 
and Elementary Schools, he was made 
principal of Broad Creek High and 
Elementary School in 1944, which 
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Roy E. Kyle 


position he held until his present as- 
signment. He also served as principal 
of Martinsville Junior High School 
in 1942-43, assistant principal of 
Beverly Manor High School in Augus- 
ta County during 1941-42, and prin- 
cipal of elementary schools in both 
Lee and Bath Counties during 1938- 
41. A native of Lee County, he holds 
an A.B. degree from Maryville Col- 
lege, Tennessee and a M.A. degree 
from the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Campbell has been a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Secondary 
Education since 1946 and has served 
as district chairman of the Virginia 
High School League for three terms. 
He has also served as chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion and as president of Norfolk 
County Association of Principals and 
Supervisors for three terms. 

Roy E. Kyle was elected president 
of the Department of Superintendents 
of the Virginia Education Association 
in November 1948. 


Homer Howard 


James W. Smith 


Superintendent of Carroll County 
schools since 1938, Mr. Kyle has 
served in the field of education for 
the past twenty-seven years. He 
began his teaching in Appalachia 
High School, Wise County. Later he 
served as principal of Baywood High 
School in Grayson County, Poquoson 
High School in York County, Phoebus 
High School in Elizabeth City County, 
and Galax High School in Grayson 
County. 

Mr. Kyle is a native of Carroll 
County and received his Bachelor of 
Science degree from William and Mary 
College and his Master of Arts degree 
from George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

He has served on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation as president of District I 
and again as president of District M. 

Homer Howard, newly elected 
president of the Department of Teach- 
er Education, Virginia Education As- 
sociation, is Professor and Chairman 
of the Departments of Education and 
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Mathematics at Radford College, the 
Women’s Division of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, which position he 
has held since 1941. Previously, he 
was a member of the faculty of the 
College of Education, University of 
Florida. A veteran of World War I, 
he also served as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U.S. Naval Reserve 
in World War II; as duty officer on 
the U.S.S. Restless, and as executive 
and commanding officer respectively 
of the naval unit at the University 
of Notre Dame and at Oberlin College. 
During the past summer (1948) he 
was sent to Germany by the U.S. 
Army as an educational consultant 
and assigned to the U.S. Military 
Government for Bavaria. While abroad 
he conducted a survey of Bavarian 
facilities for preparing secondary- 
school teachers. 

Professor Howard did undergraduate 
work at the University of Florida 
(B.A.); graduate work at Peabody 
College (M.A., 1934) and at Colum- 
bia University (Ph.D., 1940). Born 
in Wisconsin in 1897, he spent most 
of his life in Florida before coming 
to Virginia in 1941. 

James W. Smith, vice-chairman 


of the Hanover County School Board, 
is the newly elected president of the 
Virginia Association of School Trus- 
tees. Born near Leesburg, Ohio, his 
parents having migrated from Stafford 
and Westmoreland Counties, Virginia, 
Mr. Smith attended the public schools 
in Ohio and Mt. Vernon Academy 
and Mt. Vernon College. He estab- 
lished his home in Fairfax County in 
1920 where he taught school, From 
1921-25 he was employed cooperative- 
ly by the U.S. Public Health Service 
and Virginia State Health Department, 
serving as sanitation officer for Rich- 
mond, Roanoke, Carroll, and Fairfax 
Counties. He was director of Vir- 
ginia Town and Camp Sanitation in 
1926 and in charge of Shellfish Sani- 
tation in 1927-29. During 1929- 
1948 he was Regional Supervisor of 
Sanitation and since July 1948, he has 
been Director of Bureau Tourist Es- 
tablishment Sanitation. Mr. Smith 
is a past president of Hillsville and 
Ashland PTA and resides at Sycamore 
Hall, Ashland. 


NEA Appointment 
Mrs. Eva M. Guynn has been 
appointed Virginia State Director of 
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the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association 
for 1949. Mrs. Guynn is principal 
of the Norfolk Highland Elementary 
School in Norfolk County. During 
the past two years she served as presi- 
dent of District L and was a member 
of the VEA Board of Directors. Mrs. 
Guynn has also been active in the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


“Best Teacher” Is 

Army-Bound 
Roy Fisher, of Volens, who last 
June was named “the best teacher 
of 1948” by the Quiz Kids National 
Radio Network program will be a 
soldier in 1949. He was inducted in 
January, having passed his physical 
at the Danville Army Recruiting Sta- 
tion in December. This 22-year-old 
Halifax County teacher has been 
working on his master’s degree in Eng- . 
lish and education’ at the University 
of North Carolina since winning the 
national award which made possible 
a scholarship. He plans to resume 
teaching after he does his Army hitch 

and completes his education. 


Honored 


Freida Koontz, who for the past 
twenty-five years has served as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Student Co- 
operative Association, was honored 
during the State SCA Convention in 
Richmond, November 5-6, when 700 
student leaders from Virginia high 
schools presented their founder with 
a silver service. This gleaming gift 
was made possible through nickel and 
dime donations from school boys and 
girls throughout the State. 

Before entering the service of the 
Student Cooperative Association, Miss 
Koontz was principal of Stanley High 
School. A native of Page County, 
she has also taught at Luray High 
School. 


Dr. David W. Peters, was hon- 
ored at a formal reception on No- 
vember 4 in recognition of the tenth 
anniversary of his inaguration as pres- 
ident of Radford College. 

The reception was attended by the 
college faculty and staff. The com- 
mittee on arrangements included 
Dean M’Ledge Moffett, Robert Young, 
Dr. William S$. Long, Dorothy Mc- 
Daniel, and Kathleen Wampler. Re- 
ceiving with Dr. and Mrs. Peters were 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, president of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
chancellor of Radford College, and 
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World Book Company _ | 


Language 
for Daily Use 


By DAWSON and MILLER 


The series that answers the child’s why 
in language; it sets up easy, purpose- 
ful goals, assuring success and power 
in speaking and writing. 





YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5 «© NEW YORK 
C.G. BAILEY e« BOX 170, RICHMOND 








NEW EDITION 
LITERATURE AND ME 


Adopted For Optional Basal Use 


LITERATURE AND LiFE, Book One 
LITERATURE AND LiFkE, Book Two 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMERICA, 
(Book Three) 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN ENGLAND, 
(Book Four) 


Also adopted for optional 
basal use 


NEW SPANISH SERIES 








The latest editions of the LITERATURE AND LIFE Series have 


FRONTERAS (Book I) 


been brought up to date in their commentaries, reading lists, and 


SPAIN AND AMERICA (Book II) especially in the choice of selections for the twentieth-century units. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East 23rd Street 
for FEBRUARY, 1949 


New York 10, New York 
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Picture in a MINUTE 
What You'd Say in an HOUR 


The Screen saves precious hours, makés lasting impressions 
. .. for pictures tell the story fast, make lessons live. 
Teaching efficiency and economy is yours in any class at 
any time with Spencer Delineascopes. There are models 
to accommodate every type of still projection material— 
slide, opaque, slidefilm. We will be glad to supply helpful 
literature or information without obligation. 


THE MODEL VA 


Clearly projects maps, postcards, book pages, photo- 
graphs, students’ work, small objects—or slides, and 


slide films. 


TO SEE THE PICTURE IS TO 
UNDERSTAND THE WORDS 


Write us for descriptive literature on the NEW, Lighter 
Weight, Single Case, Lower Priced, 16mm Filmosound. 


Motion Picture Supply Company 


720 NORTH CLEVELAND STREET 
Richmond 21, Va. 
Phone 6-5403 


AUTHORIZED Bell & Howell SERVICE STATION 























Mrs. Newman, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert McConnell. 

Dr. Peters, the second president of 
Radford College, was inaugurated by 
the State Board of Education on Oc- 
tober 28, 1938. He had assumed his 
official duties on January 1, 1938. 
He succeeded Dr. John Preston Mc- 
Connell, who retired November, 1937, 
after serving as president of the in- 
stitution for twenty-five years. 





In Memoriam 
Virginia Hobbs 

With the passing of Virginia Hobbs 
on December 4, 1948, Bristol lost an 
outstanding and faithful teacher. 

She was a native of Bristol and a 
graduate of Bristol, Tennessee Schools, 
Virginia Intermont College, and Rad- 
ford Teachers’ College, and also at- 
tended the University of Virginia. 

All of Miss Hobb’s many years of 
teaching service were spent in the 
schools of Bristol. 

She was known among her students 
and fellow-workers for her sweet and 
gentle nature and for her love of 
people. 

Teaching was her life and she gave 
unstintingly of her time and talents 
to the profession. 

Words are too feeble to express our 
deep sense of loss. 

We wish to extend to her family 
our heartfelt sympathy. 

Bristol, Virginia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Mrs. Tom Carrier, Louise Brew- 
er, and Mrs. W. J. Roberts, Commit- 
tee. 


Dr. O. H. Ruddle 
In appreciation of the character 
and educational leadership of Dr. O. 
H. Ruddle, the Bath County School 
Board adopted the following resolu-. 
tions at their regular meeting on Jan- 
uary 4, 1949: 

1. That in the sudden and untimely 
death of Dr. O. H. Ruddle, the 
Bath County School Board and 
the Bath County Public Schools 
have lost a most faithful and in- 
fluential worker. He was a mem- 
ber of the School Board from the 
Warm Springs District from 
October 14, 1933, until his 
death on December 24, 1948. 

2. That we honor him for his splen- 
did spirit of cooperation, his 
respect for the opinion of others, 
his business-like manner in hand- 
ling school affairs and his untir- 
ing efforts to improve education- 
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al facilities in the Bath County 
Public Schools. We shall def- 
initely miss his congeniality, his 
humor, his warm hand shakes 
and his friendly greetings. 
Froyp S. Kay, Clerk, 
Bath County School Board 





Events 


AASA Regional Conference 

The American Association of School 
Administrators regional conference 
for the eastern states will be held at 
Philadelphia, March 27-30. Head- 
quarters, registration, general sessions, 
and exhibits will be in the Philadelphia 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Among the speakers will be Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Roy E. Larson, L. G. 
Derthick, Allison Davis, Willard Gos- 
lin, Gill Robb Wilson, and H. B. 
Bruner. 

A Virginia Breakfast has been ar- 
ranged by the VEA for Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 29, at 8:00 A.M. in the 
Clover Room of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Those attending are requested 
to promptly notify their superinten- 
dent, that a list of all persons from 
Virginia might be compiled. 

Housing reservation requests should 
be addressed to Louis P. Hoyer, Chair- 
man, AASA Housing Bureau, Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, Archi- 
tects Bldg., 17th and Sansome Sts., 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


State Mathematics 
Teachers Convene 


The second State conference of 
mathematics teachers will be held at 
the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, on February 18 and 19. 

Some of the speakers include Profes- 
sor Harold P. Fawcett, Ohio State 
University; Professor E. J. McShane, 
University of Virginia; Professor 
Homer Howard, Radford College; 
and Ralph Moore Berry, U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Others par- 
ticipating in round table discussions 
and book reviews include Professor 
T. M. Simpson of Randolph-Macon 
College; C. L. Ramsey of E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg; John D. 
Richmond of Martinsville High 
School; Professor John A. Rorer of 
the University of Virginia; David R. 
Reveley, University of Virginia; W. 
S. Rumbough, Falls Church High 
School; Dr. Ethel Sutherland, Farm- 
ville State Teachers College; H. H. 
Walker, Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville; Mamie L. Auerback, John 
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Marshall High School, Richmond; R. 
W. Bugg, St. Christopher’s School, 
Richmond; and Davis Y. Paschall of 
the State Department of Education. 

Further program details may be se- 
cured from Dr. Francis G. Lankford, 
Jr., Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Elementary Principals 
Conference 


The annual work conference for 
elementary principals, called by the 
’ State Department of Education, will 
be held at the Williamsburg Lodge, 
Williamsburg, February 24, 25, 26. 
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Yes, the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy 
classroom to answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 
442 Pages Larger 


The 1949 Compton’s is 442 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in turn 
was 394 pages larger than the "45. Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 

Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the 
young mind room to grow. Ask for the 49 Compton's for your classroom as well as 
your school library. Immediate delivery. Full information. on request. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. Chicago 10, Ill. 


For information, prices, and terms on the 1949 Compton’s, write to: 
THOMAS B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr., Hillsboro Court Apts., F-1, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
ey Soe upon the a i pe ae and > 
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TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BLpG.—11th & G, N. W.WASHINGTON 6, D. ©. 
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Difficult To Obtain? No, Sir! 
These Fine School Chairs Are Stocked By Us. 

In Quantity — See Them, And 
Learn For Yourself Values of 
“The Standard Line” 
No. 1712 
No. 1714 is 14” 
Size Chair 
No. 1716 
Highest Quality Since 1919 
Thousands In Use In Virginia 
Are Proof of Their Durability! 


No. 1718 


Write or Call Us For Prompt Service. 
No. 99 111 E. Main Street, or Dial 7-7484—Richmond 


Virginia School Equipment Company, Ine. 
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A Letter to Virginia Teachers 
of Mathematics 


Dear Fellow Workers: 

I was delighted at the response I 
received from the letter that I wrote 
you in the November issue of The 
Virginia Journal of Education. Many 
teachers throughout the State wrote 
me asking for further information 
about THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMAT- 
ICS and expressed the desire to. become 
members of the organization. 

I mentioned in that letter that the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
NCTM would be held in Baltimore, 
Maryland, on March 30, 31, April 1 
and 2, 1949. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity fot Virginia teachers. In this 
wide spread country of ours it is only 
once in a great number of years that 
the meeting is held at a place so close 
to our State. I have just received a 
copy of the program, and I am thrilled 
at the fine meetings and discussions 
planned. A copy of the program will 
be printed in the February number of 
The Mathematics Teacher. Don’t miss 
it. 

I wish it were possible to give you 
the program here, but space will not 
permit, so I shall give you some of the 
features of the conference: 

1) An opportunity to visit math- 
ematics classes in Baltimore 
schools. 

2) Twenty sectional meetings with 
more than sixty speakers par- 
ticipating. 

3) Forty-one discussion groups un- 
der the leadership of outstanding 
teachers of mathematics. 

4) Latest films and film strips will 
be shown. 


5) An exhibit of mathematical 
models, instruments and teach- 
ing materials. (If you have any 
models that you would like to 
show, please write Alfred E. 
Culley, School No. 406, Balti- 
more, Md.) 

6) Speakers and discussion leaders 
are from more than half of our 
states. 

7) Banquet speaker is the new pres- 
ident of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, who took office January 
1, 1949. He has been professor 
of Biophysics and Director of 
the Johnson Research Founda- 
tion of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and also chairman of 
the National Research Council. 
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Special emphasis is given at this 
conference to problems of teachers 
of mathematics in the elementary 
schools. Discussion groups include 
elementary, junior high, senior high, 
junior college, college and teacher 
training topics. I am sure that every- 
one who attends this meeting will 
enjoy the fellowship of the NCTM 


and will come away feeling that he 





has received much practical help and 
real inspiration. 

Hoping to see you in Baltimore, 
I am 

Cordially yours, 
Mamie L. AUERBACH, 

(Virginia Representative, The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics) John Marshall High School, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 














New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


FUN AND LEARNING 
Built on Pupils’ Interest 
in their own Birthdays 


The fun comes from rolling the numer- 
ous individual birthdays of pupils into 
one classroom event. Learning pivots 
on inspirational! correlation with birth- 
days of famous personages, 


Not the least overjoyed by this one big 
classroom party whereby all in class 
celebrate together are youngsters whose 
birthdays come in vacation, Then, too, 
this is the age of hero-worship and whole 
theme behind program is pride of asso- 
ciation in pupils’ minds of being born in 
same month as a famous person. 


How to integrate this class-birthday (can be any 
day selected) into an event in which everyone 
can take part: 


1— Divide class into 12 “Birthday Clubs’’ 
according to each child’s birth month. 


2—-Each month's group or 
club has projects related to 
; their month. For example, 
‘ look up and make brief reports 
SS on biographies of famous 
people and historical dates, 
Study origin of month and its holidays. 





For party phase of annual class-birthday, each 
month's group might rig up simple costumes 
to represent famous individuals chosen to fea- 
ture or impersonate. On the big day, there's 
a parade around room with each club's repre- 
sentatives identified by placard. Then the 
program is carried out with various reports, 
birthday songs and games. Simple treats — 
such as birthday cake, or popcorn or apples 
might be served on paper “doilies” made by class 
and decorated with designs for their month, 


This class-birthday idea is versatile and as little 
or complete an observance as desired might 
be inco. porated into the schoolday routine 
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Famous Birthdays: 
JANUARY 


1-Betsy Ross 
1-Paul Revere 
17-Benjamin Franklin 


27-W olfgang Mozart 
27-Lewis Carroll 
FEBRUARY 
97-Charles Dickens 
12-Abe Lincoln 
22-Geo. Washington 
MARCH 

7-Luther Burbank 
11-Johnny Appleseed 
14-Albert Einstein 
APRIL 

2-Hans C. Andersen 
13-Thos Jefferson 
23-W m. Shakespeare 
27-Sam’| F. B. Morse 
MAY 

24-Queen Victoria 
25-Ralph W. Emerson 








JUNE 

14-Harriet B. Stowe 
JULY 

4-Stephen Foster 
12-Julius Caesar 
AUGUSI 

19-Orville Wright 
SEPTEMBER 
6-Jane Addams 
18-Dr, Sam’! Johnson 
OCTOBER 

3-Miles Standish 
14-W illiam Penn 
29-James Boswell 
NOVEMBER 
2-Daniel Boone 
7-Marie Curie 
13-Rob't L. Stevenson 
DECEMBER 

8-Eli Whitney 
16-Ludwig Beethoven 
25-Clara Barton 





This information is from SARA FERNALD, 
Grade Critic, Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Chil- 
dren’s School, affiliate school Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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ADOPTED FOR 


The Virginia Optional 
Basal List 


The Rand MecNally’s New Geography 
Series 
Grades 4-7 Inclusive 


GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE Worip—4th Grade. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS—Sth Grade. 
(With Va. Supplement) 


GEOGRAPHY OF LANDs Overseas—6th Grade. 
GEOGRAPHY OF A WorKING Wori_p—7th Grade. 


Pupil’s Workbook and Teacher’s Manual 
Available for each of the four textbooks. 


Rand McNally & Company 
R. HILL FLEET, Virginia Representative 
Irvington, Virginia 























Be sure to consider... | 
ENGLISH FOR TODAY? 


by 
Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 


. « « for your English classes 


Recently adopted by the Virginia State Board 
of Education. 


A completely new series of elementary English 
textbooks for grades three through eight. Each 
book in the ENGLISH FOR TODAY series of- 
fers a complete elementary language pro- 
gram—based on genuine pupil interests and 
developed through pupil activities, practice, 
and tests—for its particular grade. Beautifully 
illustrated in color. 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Announcement 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Announces the Adoption 
by the 
Virginia State Board of Education 
the Following Histories for the 
Elementary Grades. 


Tue Story oF Our Country, Fifth Grade. 
THE Oxtp Wor tp, Sixth Grade. 


THE STANDARD BUILDING OF Our NATION, 
Seventh Grade. 


Unquestionably the most attractive, teachable, 
and readable histories published. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


104 South Lexington Ave. 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


SCOTT NOBLIN, Virginia Representative 


Route 3, Box 3, Charlottesville, Virginia 




















The Highest “Degree 
in Enjoyment 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Companies of Lynchburg, Marion, Richmond, and 
South Hill 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





Music Section 
During the general sessions of the 
Virginia Music Educators Association, 
at its annual meeting in Richmond 


on October 29, Sharon B. Hoose of 


Charlottesville, president, presided. 
There was a short concert by the 
Maury High School Mixed Chorus of 
Norfolk, a demonstration by Robert 
Shaw, and an address by Dr. Paul 
Mathews, president, Southern Divi- 
sion, Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 








Complete 


PRINTING 
_ AND 
BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and. Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 

Loose-Leaf and Manifold 

Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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The sectional meetings included a 
percussion demonstration by Philip 
Grant, of the Goldman Band, before 
the Instrumental Section at which Sid- 
ney Berg of Maury High School, Nor- 
folk, presided. The Elementary School 
Section, with Jane Willard, Music 
Consulting Teacher, Richmond City 
Schools, presiding, had a demonstra- 
tion of “Tonette Techniques” by Ruth 
Selecman, Fourth Grade ‘Teacher, 
Summer Hill School, Richmond, and 
all of her fourth grade pupils. Also, 
Mrs. Logan Ives, Fifth Grade Teacher, 
Helen Dickinson School, Richmond, 
directed her fifth grade children in 
a demonstration of “Part Singing.” 
The Vocal Section, with Gordon Page 
of Albemarle County, presiding, lis- 
tened to the choral demonstration 
given by the Maury High School 
Mixed Chorus, Norfolk, directed by 
Mrs. Sena B. Wood. 

At a business session of the VMEA, 
the following officers were elected for 
1949 and 1950: President, Wendell 
Sanderson, Richmond; Vice-President 
(Vocal), Mrs. R. K. Fleshman, Cov- 
ington; Vice-President (Instrumen- 
tal), Sidney Berg, Norfolk; Vice-Presi- 
ident (Elementary Voc.), Jane Wil- 
lard, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, 
George Tuttle, Richmond; Ex-officio 
member, Dr. Lester S. Bucher, State 
Supervisor of Music, Richmond. 

WENDELL SANDERSON, President 


District M met at Radford College 
on October 15. Following a welcome 
by Dr. D. W. Peters, the “Work of 
the VEA” was presented by Robert F. 
Williams, Executive Secretary. Super- 
intendent D. E. McQuilkin of Roanoke 
introduced the guest speaker, Colonel 
LeRoy H. Smith, plant manager of 
the American Viscose Company, Roa- 
noke, who addressed the group on 
“Tools for Teachers.” The afternoon 
was devoted to group meetings for 
classroom teachers, elementary prin- 
cipals, and secondary principals, as well 
as groups on audio-visual, public rela- 
tions, teacher welfare, professional 
standards, and legislation. Evans L. 
King, president of the District, pre- 
sided at the morning business session. 
More than 700 teachers of the district 
were in attendance. 


Among Local Associations 
Augusta County Education Asso- 
ciation Study Group plans varied in- 











Poet— 


when you think of the great- 
est poet of. civilization, you 
naturally think of Shakespeare. 
His name STANDS OUT! 


Beauty and precision naturally 
contribute to the EXCELLENCE 


of 
REX-O-graph. 


It is the “King of Fluid Dupli- 
cators”’ and the name STANDS 
OUT! 





REX-O-graph Sales & 
Service of Virginia 
116 W. Church Ave. 

Roanoke 11, Va. 





Keep him 
“On his toes” 


with 





Naturally, you want to be sure 
you're doing ALL you can to stop 
the spread of Athlete’s Foot. Sim- 
plify this important job by in- 
sisting on the regular use of your 
shower and locker room foot tubs 
containing ALTA-CO POWDER. 
In economical solution—one pound 
per gallon of water—ALTA-CO 
killg all the different species of 
fungi commonly found in athlete's 
foot in less than one minute! 
ALTA-CO does not irritate the 
skin, nor does it damage towels. 

Stable in solution, ALTA-CO can 
be tested quickly and accurately 
for proper strength with the in- 
expensive ALTA-CO TESTER. 
Dolge can also supply you with 
sturdy, flexible rubber foot tubs, with non-slip 
non-skid safety features, on ALTA-CO POW- 
DER service terms. 

Write for our 86-page illustrated booklet, 

“Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDE 





The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


Westport, Connecti t 


























CLASSICS 


FILM STRIPS 
IN COLOR 


(Approximately 100 frames 
per film strip) 


Avr BABA AND 40 THIEVES 
... from Arabian Nights 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
... by Lewis Carroll 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
... by Charles Dickens 


IVANHOE 
... by Sir Walter Scott 


Kinc ARTHUR 
. .. by Lord Tennyson 


Mosy Dick 
... by Herman Melville 


THE OpyssEY 
... by Homer 


Rie Van WINKLE 
..» by Washington Irving 


Rosin Hoop 
... from Mythology 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
... by Daniel Defoe 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
... by Alexandre Dumas 


TREASURE IsLAND 
. . » by Robert Louis Stevenson 


These PICTOREEL productions depict 
costumes, architecture, manners, as 
well as the pageantry and adventure 
of the stories themselves in gorgeous 
color. Excellent for English literature 
and history classes. 


$7.50 each 


$75.00 per complete set 
of 12 film strips with 
file case, postpaid. 


Capitol Film & 
Radio Co., Inc. 


19 West Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 














ALLEGHANY TEACHERS HAVING FUN AT A BARN PARTY. Many 
enjoyed square dancing in the auditorium of the Jeter Junior High School at 
Covington which was decorated in Hallowe’en colors for the party on Octo- 
ber 18, arranged by the Alleghany County Education Association of which 
J. L. Johnson is president. Among the celebrities attending were Dr. Walter 
L. Flick of Washington and Lee University; W. R. Beazley, Superintendent 
of Alleghany County Schools; and Paul Hook, Superintendent of Clifton Forge 


Schools. 


terests for the coming months. The 
program chairman, Helen Miller, has 
arranged for February a showing of 
the film, “Meeting the Emotional 
Needs of Children,” by the State Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials; in March, 
Jane Stoddard of the State Depart- 
ment of Education will serve as con- 
sultant on case studies; a demonstra- 
tion of reading techniques by Mildred 
Hoyt, reading clinic, University of 
Virginia, will be given in April; and 
Summertime Reading will be pre- 
sented by Evelina Hupman of Au- 
gusta County Library in May. 

Gloucester County Education As- 
sociation at its meeting on November 
23 at Achilles High School adopted 11 
objectives for the year. Guest speaker 
for the meeting was Katherine Hoyle, 
VEA Director of Field Service. F. N. 
Postlethwait is president of this group. 

Grayson County Education Asso- 
ciation enjoyed a banquet on Decem- 
ber 3 in the recreation room of In- 
dependence Methodist Church. Mrs. 
Kelly Hash, president of the associa- 
tion, was toastmistress. 








MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: Freach, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports,Commerce, Home 
scon., Hi-Y, Tn-¥, J 
aalism, Library... 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
roups. Mfgrs.since 1912. 
wo? 


CLUB PINS AND GUARDS 








Ginn ry, the 
milkmaid, saysi 


MILK does the most for 
the least money! For only 
4 of the family’s food dol- 
lar, it supplies nearly % the 


actual nutritional needs! 
What a bargain! 


m VIRGINIA DAIRY 
owe 


d 


E> 
Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all 
departments. Unlimited opportunities through- 
out the West. Enroll now for emergency 
and 1949 vacancies. (White teachers only) 
Free Life Membership. 
HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Montana 
Member N. A. T. A. 
34 years’ superior placement service. 
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‘ practice 
5. Spaced cumulative review 








Applied Business Arithmetic 
Fifth Edition by Curry and Piper 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded 
according to their difficulty and sequence. Easy prin- 
ciples come first and more difficult principles come 
later. Easier problems come first and harder prob- 
lems come later. To prepare students for complex 
problems, the subordinate skills and knowledges are 
presented early so that when a difficult principle is 
to be taught the student has already learned every- 
thing except the one new principle. 
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REMOVE THE SHADOW! 


e Whether or not Mr. Groundhog saw his 
shadow this month is unimportant as we 
are told that this legend has little bearing 
on the weather. 


It is important that the shadow of disabil- 
ity which follows you be seen even though 
no teacher cares to see it. 


It is still more important that you take the 
necessary step to remove this ominous shad- 
ow by participating in the Washington Na- 
tional Teacher Group Insurance Plan 


provided for your welfare by your local 
Education Association. 


The majority of Associations in Virginia 
sponsor a Washington National Teacher’s 
Group. If yours does, participate. If it 
does not, ask your Welfare Chairman to 
investigate. 


Group Dept. 203 Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Chicago—Executive Offices—Evanston, Ill. 























J. L. Edwards, Jr. 


School Furniture 
and Supplies 


Driver, Virginia 


We carry a complete line of 
Art materials, papers, and Educa- 
tional materials. Prompt service 
guaranteed. 


Please write for catalog. 
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re The 
MeKee 


Series 
Language for Meaning 


Grades 3-8 1947-48 Revision 


The ONLY series which provides such a thor- 
ough grounding in grammar and correct usage. 





The McKee Series drives on making grammar function in 
the daily oral and written expression of the pupils. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY: Boston 
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PAUL L. BRAND & SON 


Visual Education Specialists 
2153 K Street, N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


Send for 
our 1949 

film rental 
catalog 


HM hn Ae SR AE 


ory 


supplement No. 1 
of new 


features 


Representing 


Bell & Howell Co.—Filmosound Projectors. 
Da-Lite Screen Co. © 

Operadio Manufacturing Co.—Turntables. 
Viewlex, Inc.—Filmstrip and Slide Projectors. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc.—Filmstrip and Slide Projectors. 
Beseler Manufacturing Co.—Opaque Projectors. 
Eastman Kodak Company—Cameras and Films. 
Movie-Mite Corp.—Light Weight Sound Projectors. 
Forway Corp.—Light Weight Sound Projectors. 
Webster Wire Recorder Co. 

Wilcox-Gay Tape Recorders. 

Draper Darkening Shades Co. 


Oldest Film Rental Library In Washington 


Send for our 1949 Film Rental Catalog 











P. O. Box 1726 





The Best in Stage Equipment 
At a Favorable Purchase Price 


With Assured Immediate Delivery 


— ee 


ECONOMY — DEPENDABILITY — LONG LIFE 
Virginia’s Stage Specialists 


AMERICAN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


RALEIGH PHONE 3-4844 











Central Virginia Industrial 
Education Association 

This association of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and persons interested in al- 
lied phases of industrial education, 
meets the third Wednesday of every 
month at 7:30 P.M. An interesting 
discussion was arranged by B. C. Trox- 
ler, program chairman, for their Oc- 
tober 20 meeting, held at Woodrow 
Wilson Rehabilitation Center. ‘What 
the Industries Expect of the Schools” 
was presented by H. W. Griffin, Man- 
ufacturing Training Director for Du- 
Pont Corporation, Waynesboro; ““What 
Distributive Fields Expect of Educa- 
tion” was given by S. R. Grines, Man- 
ager, Montgomery Ward Store, Staun- 
ton; while R. C. Jennings, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Charlottesville, 
discussed ““What Education Can Do.” 
As a result of this discussion, a com- 
mittee was appointed to study “What 
You Think This Association Can Do 
to Get Closer Cooperation Between 
Schools.” The committee is composed 
of Glenn Wenner, chairman; Neda 
Bine; G. M. Showalter; J. D. Bur- 
roughs; and George Schwartz. At 
their November 17 meeting in Robert 
E. Lee High School, Staunton, Dr. 
J. A. Rorer, of the Unversity of Vir- 
ginia, specialist on visual aids and 
teaching aids, was guest speaker. Of- 
ficers of this association are R. H. 
Wilson, president, Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center; Glenn Wenner, 
vice-president, Staunton High School; 
and J. L. Sauder, secretary-treasurer, 
Lane High School, Charlottesville. 

The All-State Band will meet in 
two sections: one for Western Virginia 
at Marion February 5, 6, 7 with R. 
C. Muench as chairman and host; one 
for Eastern Virginia, to be held at 
Newport News High School February 
11, 12, 13 with Eleanor Sherman as 
hostess, and Russell Williams, of 
Granby High School, Norfolk, as 
chairman. 

The International Council for 
Exceptional Children is holding its 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention in 
San Francisco, California, from Feb- 
ruary 28, 1949 to March 3, 1949. 
Convention headquarters will be at 
Hotel Fairmont. 
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VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
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INCORPORATED 


By Mckers of Fine Printing Plates] 


: 
1101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. | 
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Once this was just 
an algebraic formula 





Did you know that the atomic 
bomb with its typical mushroom 
formation once was just an alge- 
braic formula? With the tremen- 
dous energy release over Hiroshi- 
ma, the atomic age began and the 
world suddenly realized the signif- 
icance of E=mc? [Energy=mass x 
(speed of light)?] Immediately, in- 
comprehensible chatter about 
the difficult “Einstein theory”’ 
crystallized into irrefutable fact. 


ALGEBRA 


Meaning and Mastery, Book | 
... by Daniel W. Snader, just off 
press, marks the publication of 
the first book in a new high school 
mathematics series, designed for 
the Atomic Age. It is an entirely 
new kind of algebra, combining 
the laboratory concept with tra- 
ditional material. Conforming to 
present-day culturalrequirements, 
ALGEBRA, Meaning and Mastery, 
Book I develops ability to read 
about, with some understanding, 
such scientific developments as the 
Einstein equation. 


Ask yourlocal WINSTONrepresent- 
ative or write to the home office 
about ALGEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 





1O1O0 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Los Angeles 15 
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Silversmithing Workshop 


The third national silversmithing 
workshop conference for teachers is 
announced for August 1-26 at the 
Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence. Attendance at the con- 
ference will be limited to 12 teachers 
of jewelry or metalwork and super- 
visors from accredited colleges, univer- 
sities, teachers’ college, art and high 


‘ schools. Qualified teachers and su- 


pervisors are invited to apply for mem- 
bership in the conference by submit- 
ting application forms accompanied 
by examples of their work no later 
than March 1. Application forms 
and inquiries should be addressed to 
Craft Service Department, Handy & 
Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New York 
7, N.Y. 
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For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Richmond — Virginia 





Check these 10 Features 
of 





Disability 
Protection 


e Benefits from the FIRST day of 
disability. 

e Hospital benefits paid when con- 
fined in any licensed hospital, any- 
where. 

e Benefits paid to YOU, not to hos- 
pital. 

e All diseases and accidents covered. 

e Increased benefits during hospital 
confinement. 

e Membership may be _ continued 
AFTER marriage, retirement, or 
transfer to another teaching dis- 
trict. 

e Recurrence of same illness within 
same year covered. 

e No increase in rates because of age. 

e Guaranteed renewable protection to 


age 65. 


e Same rates for men and women. 








THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about “com- 
plete” protection. 


Name _ eS ee 


Address __- Me 


City bE Bccnt case a als ea 


State __ 58 Sail : g 


MORE THAN 23,000 TEACHERS 


PROTECTION 
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Franklin J. Keller’s 


Complete PRINCIPLES OF 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
dound The Primacy of the Person 


This recent professional text presents a sound philosophy of vocational 
the ferat education with a view of today’s educational needs. 
Drawing upon his many years’ experience in both general and vocational 


education, the author is well qualified to present such fundamentals of 
education as: the primacy of the person, interest and motivation, reality, 


° ° democracy, method, intelligence, ethics, and evaluation, in terms of voca- 
, tional education. 


An important, necessary volume for both the general and the vocational 
educator. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street New York 14, New York 























s & < gests pins for schools, clubs and tary and high school work. 
Y's S . . . . . . 
SINS « § S$ & organizations including commer- : A poster map of Glacier Nation- 
cial study groups, press and jour- "1: ‘ 
S h A ki - Ett : al Park will bring back memories 
or f e SKI ng nalism, = VV ragga of a delightful vacation or inspire 
A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- Latin, mathematics, music, let- plans for a trip in the future. 


room Helps Available from Virginia termen and varsity clubs, Honor Cielid ¢ Be ° ae 
Journal’s Advertisers Service Scholarship and many eS eee 


The coupons in this issue are just more. In requesting folder, in- 
waiting for you to use them. New dicate in what club or activity 
products and new services are con- you are especially interested. 
stantly being offered to teachers. Use Pertinent Facts about Coal is a has: Wiig mer Sasa 
the advertisers’ own coupons or use colorfully illustrated 12-page PR 06 Se eee eee 
the one below. Both will go to work booklet, on the origin and uses of Bios and the social implications 
for you at once. coal and the fascinating develop- of these developments. The book- 
21c “A Treasure Chest” of club ment in modern mechanized min- 

jewels, pins, and emblems sug- ing, prepared for upper elemen- 


> The Railroad Story: Science, 
Research, and Railroad Progress. 
Tells the story of the progress of 
American Railroads with em- 


let is adapted to units in science, 
social studies, geography, history, 
economics, commercial subjects, 
and remedial reading. 
USE THIS COUPON > Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
a Te — Inc. new catalog describes a library 
Chi ae Tilinois of 300 educational sound motion 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. pictures. The alphabetical list- 
3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. ing gives a comprehensive descrip- 
30c 3le 33e 34e tion of all films. An innovation 
in this catalog is a special section 
which lists the subject area cor- 
relation for all Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films. 








School lunch evaluation charts 
for schools wishing to appraise 
objectively the effectiveness of 
their lunch. program. 
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Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Richmond 17, Virginia D-72 


Please send me_____---~-~all wool gabardine suit 


@ 45.00. Size... _- Color __ __._2nd color 





Name 


Address .* . MEY fe. se 


GPUs wk ahie. wow set ad adore: Zone State 
[] Cash CT) C.O.D. [] Open an account 
[] Check [] Charge Va. Jour. 2/49 








For the many, many 








activities in a 





teacher's busy life . . . 





through-spring suits of all wool 





gabardine, budget-priced at 


4.5.00 








ms 
k- 
=e, 


y> 
ts, 


From the very first class through your dinner engage 
ments, this wonderful suit ‘“‘buy’’ stays smart and 
unruffled, imperturbably correct. It sees you through 
P.T.A. meeting, Sunday dinner anywhere and 


everywhere you go in it, you have that well-groomed 
P- ° look for which teachers are known Finest, hard 
on wearing all-wool gabardine, molded to your figure’s 
on needs with yoked back and two side pockets Self 


buttons and rayon lining add little touches that look 
r- DIAL 2-3111 THE SHOPPING CENTER like so much! Skipper blue, beige, gray or Post blue, 
black, and dacia brown. Sizes 12 to 20. Come in 
write or telephone 2-3111. 









































Budget Shop, Second Floor 








































Hughes THE MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


Just Adopted by the State Board of Education, for Use in 
Virginia High Schools! 


Written with Clarity 





and Simplicity, 
and 


Organized for 


MAKING OF 
TODAYS WORLD 


See 


Better 


Understanding. 


HUGHES 


Free Teachers’ Handbook, with 
Invaluable Background Material 











For Your Elementary Grades 


Fourth Grade History 
Townsend's OUR AMERICA 


Third Grade Geography 


Pierce’s THE COMMUNITY WHERE 
| LIVE 


A Pictorial, Charmingly Written 





THE COMMUNITY 
WHERE I LIVE 


Net $1.20 


11 East 36th Street 


W. Carl Whitlock 


The Activity Textbook which 
Focusses Study Solely on the 
Child’s Own Community. 
This Book is Basic Social 
Studies, a Supplementary 
Reader, Informal Science, 
and an Ideal Means for Lan- 
guage Arts Work. 

NOTE: A resolution of the 
State Board of Education 
Permits the Use of a Text 
in Third Grade Geography. 


Story of the Simple Highlights 
of Our Country’s Story. It is 
Designed to Create, in the 
Child’s Mind, a Favorable Atti- 
tude toward History, by Mak- 
ing this First Experience a De- 
lightful One. Young pupils will 
learn to appreciate the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. 


Its use Inevitably Leads to a 
Class study of Local History. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Virginia Representatives 


3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 


Net $1.41 


New York City 16 


Russell B. Hay 


4026 Cutshaw Avenue, Richmond 





